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TRIP TO GERMANY 


By Marcuerite CartwricHt 
Inside West Germany today. What can one say when so many other 
journalists had made this same trip? 

I think the first thing to impress me was the close proximity of Germany 
to the U.S. For example, on the return trip, via a 600-plus mph Jet, we 
zoomed into New York’s International Airport at 4:30 p.m., even though at 
12:30 that same afternoon we had not even begun the non-stop flight from 
Cologne. Time change not withstanding, this makes our NATO ally a very 
near neighbor, 

Before leaving the U.S., our hosts had thoughtfully supplied us with 
what they described as “various travel literature . . . to give an impression 
of the scenic and cultural attractions in store... .” 

However, I read something else that impressed me even more On Sun- 
day, June 4th, the day we left, the New York Times Literary Section ran an 
ad for a book called “Schizophrenic (Split) Germany.” Liberally adorned 
with swastikas and bold black type, it asked: “Will there be a Fourth Reich? 
Do you know that over 400,000 German youth belong to para-military groups? 
Did you know that there may be an underground, operating with the tacit 
cooperation of the German authorities, to help ex-Nazis escape arrest and 
trial? That as many as 685 anti-Semitic incidents have been officially re- 
corded in one month alone? 

Then, describing the “growing Nazi and neo-Nazi influences in West 
German government, business, education and communications circles, the ad 
concluded that these were “the smoldering remains of Hitler’s Germany that 
could ignite at the least provocation.” 

So my job was laid out for me — culture (where it could not be avoided) 
also the answer to the burning question of war or peace in our time. 
Was our former enemy changed and repentant? Are they waiting to bring 
the world again to the brink of destruction? Is Germany a good, democratic, 
peace-loving nation? Can it be trusted to build up its military potential in 
the interest of the free world? 

I knew in advance that I'd enjoy the scenery, drink to the fill at the 
fountains of culture, but also I wanted to try to secure some of the answers 
to the war and peace dilemma which hangs so heavy over us all. 

I was not sure that this was what our hosts hoped we would explore, or 
even ponder, but somehow this seemed more in keeping with our U.N. status. 
The West German Government had itself classified us as U.N. journalists, 
and | had reason to believe that my U.N. accreditation was to be thanked for 
my having been chosen to make the trip. 

From the start every effort was devoted to making the journey comfort- 
able and a memorable experience. Before we left we were luncheon guests 
of the German Ambassador at New York’s swank Brussells Restaurant, con- 
sidered to have the best food in town (and the most expensive). The affair 
attended by about twenty leading press people. As all of the others 
men, this gained for me the seat of honor to the Ambassador’s right. 
I had a chance to talk to him, and found him most cordial and gracious. 

On arrival at the airport we were First, there was “X” the senior 
ushered into the VIP Lounge, photo- member of the group, for over thirty 
graphed and served refreshments. years writer for the Hearst press. 
Incidentally, | had a chance for the Handsome, gray-haired, ruddy, he 
first time to meet and speak to the was urbane and shrewd, with a rich 
three men who would make up the background experience and some 
team, and would be my companions German at his command. I had been 
for the next three weeks. warned about him by four separate 

My journalist fellow _ travelers individuals. “He is pro-Nazi,” I was 
turned out to be as interesting a study told by one. “He hates Jews,” said 
as did the various aspects of Ger- another. One informant accused him 
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The Life of William H. Seward and 
His Role in The Crisis of 1850 and 1860 


By Isaiah A. Woodward 
Assistant Professor of History, Morgan State College 


William H, Seward, the son of Dr. 
Samuel and Mary Seward, was born 
in Orange County, New York, on 
May 16, 1801. At an early age, he 
attended school in Orange County, 
and later enrolled at Goshen Acade- 
my, New York. Seward suffered from 
a speech defect. As a result of study- 
ing debating at the Academy, he 
was able to correct his defect. 


At the age of fifteen Seward was 
encouraged by his parents to pursue 
undergraduate work at Union Col- 
lege. Not much information is avail- 
able on his early college career. 
However, during his senior year at 
Union, Seward left the institution in 
order to acquire a teaching position 
in Georgia. He returned to college 
in 1820, and received a degree with 
high honors.' 


After graduating Seward became 
interested in the study of law. Dur- 
ing the early part of his legal train- 
ing, he read law under John A. Duer 
of Goshen. Later, he entered the New 
York law office of John Anthon. It 
is the opinion of Edward Hale, that 
“Seward became interested in” law 
“and politics because it was the great 
and engrossing business of the coun- 
try” and furthermore, he regarded 
highly “the rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship.” ? 


While working at his profession 
in New York City, Seward was able 
to acquire invaluable experience in 
politics by observing closely the po- 
litical activities of Tammany, In the 
meantime, he was fortunate in ob- 
taining as a parner Elijah Miller, 
one of the leading lawyers in Au- 
burn.’ Seward may have chosen Au- 
burn in which to practice law, be- 
cause it was “the chief town west 
of Albany” and the gateway to west- 
ern New York.* By 1824, he married 
Frances Miller, the daughter of his 
law partner. 


While Seward was traveling 
through Rochester with his wife and 
relatives, he accidentally met Thur- 
low Weed. In 1824, Weed was edi- 
tor of the Monroe Telegram, and po- 


William H. Seward 
Secretary of State 
(Library of Congress) 


litical boss of western New York. As 
discussed later in this study, Weed 
played an important role in the poli- 
tical career of Seward. Moreover, 
Weed served as political adviser to 
President Lincoln udring the critical 
days of 1860.Gordon Van Deusen 
refers to Weed as the “Wizard of the 
Lobby.” 


When De Witt Clinton was running 
for governor of New York, Seward 
supported him because Clinton stood 
for the development of the Erie Ca- 
nal and internal improvement.' How- 
ever, during the construction of the 
canal Seward seemed to have changed 
his mind about its development. This 
may have been due to his interest in 
trade on the Mohawk. At any rate, 
the Erie was opened for business in 
1825. In July of 1825, Seward made 
an address before the citizens of 
Auburn. He stated the following: 


. . . The Missouri question is 
settled, but the North will not will- 
ingly give up the power they now 
have in the national councils of 
gradually completing a work in 
which whether united or separated 
from proximity of territory, we 


shall ever be interested in the 
emancipation of slaves.° 


As early as 1825, Seward showed 
that he was against the institution of 
slavery. However, most of Seward’s 
political activities before 1828 were 
limited to his home town, By 1828, 
Seward was nominated by Clinton 
for a position in the State govern- 
ment. This nomination was not con- 
firmed by the Senate, because Seward 
was affiliated with the Republicans. 
During this period, Seward and the 
young National Republicans re-nom- 
inated Adams for President, while 
the New York Senators who had 
voted against Seward’s appointment 
favored Andrew Jackson for the of- 
fice. In the Presidential election of 
1828 Jackson and the Democrats 
were victorious, In the meantime, 
Seward and his party were defeated 
in the State. Later, Seward was as- 
sociated with the Anti-Masonic move- 
ment throughout the State of New 
York. This was a movement against 
all secret organizations. 

By 1830, Weed was editor of the 
Anti-Masonic Enquirer and several 
other slanted papers in the State. 
He used his influence in the new par- 
tv to get Seward elected in 1830 to 
the State Senate. The new Senator 
gave this statement as his reason for 
joining the Anti-Masonic Party: 


. . . He thought the Anti-Masonic 
Party was the only political organ- 
ization having any life which was 
opposed to Jackson, Calhoun, and 
Van Buren, three political leaders 
whose policy seemed to him to in- 
volve not only the loss of our na- 
tional system of revenue, and of 
enterprises of State and national 
improvement, but also the future 
disunion of the States and ultimate- 
ly the universal prevalence of 
slavery.’ 


When President Jackson was faced 
in 1832 with the problem of nullifi- 
cation in South Carolina, Seward 
“Championed Old Hickory’s person- 
al attitude” * on the floor of the State 
Senate. Seward opposed a resolution 
on the National Bank issue in the 
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lezislature which stated“that it was 
the sentiment of the body that the 
charter of the Bank of the United 
States ought not to be renewed.” ° In 
833. the Democrats were successful 
in defeating Seward in his district. 
By 1834 he was forced to withdraw 
from the State Senate, After the elec- 
tions of 1832-33, Weed and Seward 
devoted their time to reorganizing 
and holding tovether the Anti-Re- 
eency and the Anti-Jackson groups. 
In the State elections of 1834, these 
nolitical sroups took the name of 
Whies. This nolitical party nominat- 
ed for governor of New 
York. During the campaien for the 
governorship of the State, the Dem- 
ocrats said that “all the welathy 
friends of the old Bank of the Uni- 
ted States were Whigs and that the 
narty an aristocratic one.” 
This political statement must have in- 
fluenced the voters, because Govern- 
or Marcy was able to defeat Seward 
and his party by a majority of eleven 
thousand votes. In the meantime, Se- 
ward returned to the practice of law 
in Auburn. 


Seward 


was 


During the summer of 1837, the 
nation was suffering from a panic. 
President Martin Van Buren, former- 
ly governor of New York in 1828, 
and the leader of the “Albany Re- 
attempted to ease the finan- 
cial situation confronting the nation 
bv establishing a  sub-treasury. 
Meanwhile, the blame for the panic 
was placed on the Democratic ad- 
ministration. In New York, the Crisis 
of 1837 made it possible for the 
Whigs to win a sweeping victory 
over the Democrats; by 1838, Seward 
was rewarded for his excellent polti- 
cal work with the Whigs by being 
elected to the office of governor. In 
his inauguration on Janvary 1, 1839, 
the young statesman urged social and 
economic reforms for his State." It 
is significant to note that this was 
the first time the Whigs carried the 
State of New York. Sore historians 
are of the opinion that Weed’s “poli- 
tical shrewdness” had much to do 
with the defeat of the Democrats in 
the 1837 elections.” 


By 1840, General Henry Harrison, 
soldier of the war of 1812, the log 
cabin and hard cider candidate of 
the Whies, was elected President of 
the United States, In 1840, the Whigs 
also reelected Seward to the office 
of governor of New York, While in 


rency. 


office Seward encountered difhculty in 
establishing public schools through- 
out the State. It was not until 1842 
that New York schools were opened 
to all children. He became interested 
in the anti-slavery movement in the 
north. During this period, his ad- 
ministration was responsible for en- 
larging the Erie canal. 

After completing his second term 
of office as governor of New York, 
Seward returred to Auburn in 1843. 
He came back at a time when the 
Democrats were dominating the 
State government, Seward’s adminis- 
tration was blamed for the Whig 
failure in the State,"* while President 
John Tyler was accused of causing 
dissension in the party at Washing- 
ton.'* 

Although Seward continued to 
practice law at home between 1843 
and 1848, the record shows that he 
was also engaged in politics. In the 
presidential election of 1844, Seward 
worked hard for the Whig nominee, 
Henry Clay. The main issue of the 
election was the annexation of Texas. 
The Democrats nominated James K. 
Polk of Tennessee, whose party fav- 
ored the re-annexation of Texas. Un- 
der Polk’s leadership the United 
States declared war on Mexico in 
1846, but the Whigs from the north- 
eastern nart of the country were not 
in favor of the war. As observed 
later in this study, slavery and its 
extension into the territory acquired 
from Mexico precipitated the Crisis 
of 1850, 

In 1848, the Whig choice was Gen- 
eral Zachary Tavlor and Millard Fill- 
more. During the election, Seward 
campaigned among the “anti-slavery 
men” of Ohio. His position was that 

Slavery can be limited to its 
present bounds . . . it can and must 
be abolished, and you and I can 
and must do it.'® 
It was not long after Taylor had 
been elected to the highest office of 
the nation that the New York politi- 
cians encouraged Seward to run for 
a seat in the United States Senate. 
In February, 1849, he was elected to 
the Senate at the age of forty-eight. 
This politician, who later became one 
of the most influential Republican 
leaders in the Senate, was of medium 
heieht with a long and narrow head 
of brownish hair. He was of a ner- 
vous temperament, but shrewd and 
for the most part mentally alert." 
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The young politican from New 
York, entered Congress in 1849, dur- 
ing the critical periods in the His- 
tory of the American Nation. Dur- 
ing this period, Congress contained 
many able men including Clay, Dav- 
is, Toombs, Webster and Calhoun. 

The admission of Texas in 1845, 
the settlement of the Oregon boun- 
dary dispute in 1847, and the terri- 
tory acquired as a result of the Mex- 
ican War" later, precipitated con- 
flict between the north and the south. 
After the debates in Congress over 
the Wilmot Proviso, several bills were 
introduced in the legislative body 
by Senators Foote, Mason, Clay and 
Douglas,” in order to restore peace 
between the sections of the country. 
A set of resolutions including all the 
bills presented in Congress since the 
session started, was introduced to 
the body by Henry Clay, with the 
backing of Webster and Foote. * 
These resolutions consisted of the 
following: 


1. Admit California under her free 
State Constitution. 

2. Organize Utah and New Mexico 
without prohibition of slavery 
for the reason that the region 
was already free under Mexican 
law. 

3. Establish the old boundary of 
New Mexico and compensatae 
Texas for her loss of territory 
by a money payment. 

4. Pass an effective fugitive slave 
law. 

5. Prohibit the slave trade but not 
slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia.”! 


Although the debates upon the 
Clay resolutions lasted for six weeks, 
it was not until March 11, 1850, that 
Seward spoke for the North in the 
Senate on “Freedom in the New Ter- 
ritories.” In this speech, Seward men- 
tioned “The Higher Law” in refer- 
ence to slavery. He said 

There is but one law for all, 

namely, that law which governs 

all; the law of our Creator, the 

law of humanity, Justice; (Sic) 

equity, the law of nature and of 
nations.” 

This part of Seward’s speech should 
have become the philosophical pillar 
of the Republican Party’s defence 
against the extension of slavery in 
the territories from the 1850's to 
the Crisis of 1860. It was apparent 
from other parts of the speech that 
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Seward favored statehood for Cali- 
fornia but opposed slavery. On the 
slavery question the Senator also 
stated 


If slavery, limited as it yet is, 
now threatens to subvert the Con- 
stitution, how can we, as wise and 
prudent Statesmen, enlarge its 
boundaries and increase its influ- 
ence, and thus increase already im- 
pending dangers? Whether, then, 
I regard merely the welfare of the 
future inhabitants of the new terri- 
tories, or the security and welfare 
of the whole people of the United 
States, or the welfare of the whole 
family of mankind, I cannot con- 
sent to introduce slavery into any 
part of this continent which is 
now exempt from what seems to 
me so great an evil. These are 
my reasons for declining to com- 
promise the question relating to 
slavery. . . 


He continued by saying “the slave 
States felt they were in danger of 
losing their power” in the national 
government,”* and that the southern- 
ers were expecting to gain four new 
States from the Texas Territory. 
Concentration of slave power in this 
area according to Seward, would en- 
able the South to control the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, Seward 
was of the opinion that Congression- 
al rejection of slavery in the new 
territory would prevent the States 
from being admitted to the Union.* 
He insisted “that the slave States 
were not “anxious” to discuss eman- 
cipation.” © Moreover, it seemed to 
Seward “that all the difficulties, em- 
barrasments and dangers” to the na- 
tion were due by and large to the 
“unlawful perversion of the question 
of slavery, and the lack of courage 
on the part of the South, to meet this 
question of emancipation.” * More- 
over, the purpose of all the debates 
and the proposed compromise in the 
Senate according to Seward, was. “to 
secure the institution of African 
slavery.” As for statehood for Cali- 
fornia the Senator said that he would 
“vote for admission directly, without 
compromise.” 

Seward took an inflexible stand 
against slavery and its extension in 
the territory, just as he had done 
during an earlier period in his politi- 
cal career. Nevertheless, after the 


death of President Taylor,” North- 


ern 


and Southern 


Congressmen 


agreed on a compromise. Thus in 
1850, a repressible conflict was avert- 
ed between the sections. The next 
part of this study will be concerned 
with the role played by Seward in 
the Committee of Thirteen and the 
rejection of the Crittenden proposal 
by members of the Republican Party 
under the leadership of Lincoln and 
Seward in the Crisis of 1860. 


During the period between 1850 
and 1860, Seward was consistent in 
his fight against the institution of 
slavery. Although there was relative 
peace between the Northern and 
Southern sections of the country as 
a result of the Compromise of 1850, 
nevertheless, during Pierce’s admin- 
istration, the slavery issue was re- 
opened. In 1855, Charles Summer, a 
radical Republican, and Seward 
voted to repeal the fugitive slave act 
of 1850.5° However, the Senate re- 
fused to repeal the act. By February 
of 1855, Seward’s first senatorial 
term expired. As a result of Weed’s 
political maneuvering in New York 
Seward was reelected by the Whigs 
to the Senate of the United States.*! 

Not long after returning to Con- 
gress Seward fought for the admis- 
sion of Kansas into the Union as a 
free State. On the Dred Scott deci- 
sion in 1857, Seward stated 


The court did not hesitate to please 
Buchanan the incoming President 
. .. by pronouncing an opinion 
that the Missouri prohibition was 
void, and that by force of the Con- 
stitution, slavery existed with all 
the elements of property in man 
over man in all the territories of 
the United States. - . 


This decision opened all territories 
to slavery. Thus the Southerners had 
a constitutional right to carry their 
slaves into the territories. This fund- 
amental problem as observed later 
in this study caused a split between 
members of the Committee of Thir- 
teen. Nevertheless, on October 28, 
Seward, in a speech at Rochester, 
New York, stated that “the slavery 
issue was an irrespressible conflict” 
between opposing and _ enduring 
forces. Later, he was of the opinion 
that the homogeneity of the northern 
and southern people would make it 
possible to avert a war.’ John 
Brown’s raid at Harpers Ferry in 
1859 and Lincoln’s election to the 
Presidency in 1860 did much to in- 


29 
tensify the political conflict between 


the sections.** 

During the latter days of James 
Buchanan’s administration and prior 
to the inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln as President of the United 
States, grievances between the North 
and the South over enforcement of 
“Personal Liberty” Laws and the ex- 
tension of slavery in the territories* 
were leading the nation into a re- 
pressible conflict.*° In the meantime, 
Buchanan’s message to Congress on 
December 3, 1860, concerning the 
condition of the nation*’ influenced 
Senator Powell of Kentucky to in- 
troduce in the Senate the following 
resolution on December 18, 1860: 

That so much of the President’s 

message as relates to the present 

agitated and distracted condition 
of the country, and the grievances 
between the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States be referred to 

a special Committee of Thirteen 

members; and that said Committee 

be instructed to inquire into the 
present condition of the country, 
and report by bill or otherwise- 

That the Vice President appoint 

the said Committee.” 

The resolution was passed by the 
Senate on December 18, 1860. By 
December 20, 1860, Vice President 
Breckinridge announced the appoint- 
ment of the select Committee of 
Thirteen Senators. Members of this 
Committee were from various sec- 
tions of the nation. The Northern and 
Western Republicans were Senators 
Seward, Doolittle, Grimes, Collamer 
and Wade, while the Southern Dem- 
ocrats were Toombs, Powell, Critten- 
den, Hunter and Davis. Bigler, 
Douglas and Rice were Northern 
Democrats who were to act as medi- 
ators between the Southern Demo- 
crats and the Republicans of the 
Committee. °° The day the Com- 
mittee was appointed, South Caro- 
lina passed her Ordinance of Seces- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, most Americans had 
placed their hope and faith in the 
Compromise Committee of Thirteen 
for a peaceful solution to the section- 
al problems: According to Bancroft, 
it was not long after the Committee 
had been formed before John J. Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky offered his pro- 
posed compromise” in order to pre- 
vent the dissolution of the Union. 

Included in the Crittenden Com- 
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promise of December 21, 1860, were 

the following articles: 

In all the territory of the United 
States now held or hereaftfer 
acquired, situated north of |ati- 
tude thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes, slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crimes, is prohibited 

.. . In all the territory south 
of said line of latitude slavery 
of the African race is hereby 
recognized as existing, and shall 
not be interferred with by Con- 
gress but shall be protected as 
property by the . . . territorial 
government. . .. 

1. Congress shall have no power to 
abolish slavery in places under 
its exclusive jurisdiction, - 
within the limits of States that 
permit the holding of slaves. 

3. Congress shall have no power 
to abolish slavery within the 
District of Columbia so long as 
it exists in the adjoining States 
of Virginia and Maryland . . 

4. Congress shall have no power to 
prohibit or hinder the transport- 
ation of slaves from. one State to 
another, or to a territory in 
which slaves are by law permit- 
ted to be held... . 

5. ... Congress shall have power 
to provide by law, and it shall 
be its duty so to provide, that 
the United States shall pay to 
the owner who shall apply for it 
tne full value of his fugitive 
slave. 

6- No amendment shall be made to 
the constitution which authorizes 

or gives to Congress any power 
to abolish or interfere with 
slavery in any of the States by 
whose laws it is or may be allow. 
ed or permitted." 

Although other resolutions were 
offered, Senator Crittenden’s articles 
were considered by the Committee 
after they consented “that no pro- 
position should be adopted unless 
agreed upon” by a majority of its 
members.” It is significant to note 
that prior to the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen, Senator Seward, 
the Republican leader, seemed to 
have favored a compromise. In a 
letter to Thurlow Weed in December 
1860, Seward stated 

... If we can keep peace and quiet 

for a time, the temper will be 


favorable on both sides to consult- 
ation.® 


During the first meeting of the 
Committee on December 22, Senator 
Seward was in New York. However, 
the four Republicans who were pre- 
sent at the meeting voted against the 
Crittenden resolution after attempt- 
ing to delay the voting until Seward 
returned to Washington.“ In the 
meantime, Weed, who had been visit- 
ing Lincoln in Springfield, met Se- 
ward at Syracuse on a train to Al- 
bany, informed him of Lincoln’s 
views on a compromise. According 
to Weed, Lincoln favored a fugitive 
slave law but opposed the territorial 
extension of slavery. Seward was re- 
quested to inform the President-elect 
of the political situation in Washing- 
ton.® 

On arriving at the Capital on Dec- 
ember 23, Seward met his associates 
of the Committee” and informed 
them of Lincoln’s views. In the Com- 
mittee session during the afternoon 
Seward was granted permission by 
Senator Powell to vote on the Crit- 
tenden Compromise. His vote was in 
the negative, similar to his colleag- 
ues-*” On the other hand, had Seward 
and the Republican members of the 
Committee agreed to the extension 
of slavery into the territory they 
would have destroyed the very basis 
of their party.” In the meantime, 
Seward with the consent of the Re- 
publicans offered three resolutions 
that seem to have included Lincoln’s 
ideas as suggested to him by Weed 
on December 22, 1860. The resolu- 
tions were as follows: 

1. That the Constitution should 
never be altered so as to auth- 
orize Congress to abolish or in- 
terfere with slavery in the States. 

2. That the fugitive slave law 
should be amended by granting 
a jury trial to the fugitive. 

3. That Congress recommend to all 
the States to revise their legisla- 
tion concerning persons recently 
resident in other States, and to 
repeal all such laws which con- 
travene the Constitution of the 
United States, or any law of Con- 
gress passed in pursuance there- 
of” 

On the first resolution, the Com- 
mittee voted in the affirmative. Se- 
ward’s second proposition was 
amended by Senator Douglas,” after 
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which it failed to pass the Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, the Committee 
did agree to Crittenden’s amendment 
on fees for the fugitive slave Com- 
missioner. The third resolution was 
voted down by Southern members 
in the session.** 

It was not unti! December 26, that 
Senator Seward submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution for the Committee’s 
consideration: 

‘ Congress should pass an 
efficient Jaw for the punishment of 
all persons engaged in the armed 
invasion of any State from another 
33 
In this resolution the Senator had in 
mind John Brown’s invasion of Harp- 
er’s Ferry. According to Rhodes, Se- 
ward was of the opinion that Brown’s 
raid was “among the gravest of 
crimes.”** At any rate, Toombs*> and 
Douglas® offered amendments to 
this resolution. Seward immediately 
“called for a division of the question” 
and requested a vote on the original 
resolution. The record shows that 
this proposition failed to receive a 
majority vote.” 

Although Seward was not success- 
ful in getting the Committee mem- 
bers from the South and West to 
agree on all his resolutions, neverthe- 
less, the Republican group under his 
leadership did carry out Lincoln’s 
instructions in opposing a com- 
promise on the extension of slavery 
in the territories south of the 30 
degree 30 minute line. 

It is significant to note that Seward 
favored a compromise before the 
first meeting of fthe Committee of 
Thirteen, but Lincoln’s _ inflexible 
stand against a territorial com- 
promise and the former Republican 
leader’s offer and later acceptance 
of the position as Secretary of State 
may have influenced him to vote 
against a compromise. However. 
Dodd was of the opinion that Re- 
publican members of the Committee 
would have followed Seward, had 
he voted for the Crittenden Com- 
promise.”” 

By December 31, 1860, without 
agreeing upon any general plan of 
adjustment, the Committee of Thir- 
teen adjourned. The failure to agree 
on a plan for conciliation led to the 
formation of the Confederate States 
of America in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama on February 4, 1861. It is un- 
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questionable that the Republicans 
were responsible for the defeat of the 
Crittenden Compromise in Decem- 
ber. During this critical period, 
Southern members of the Committee 
were in favor of an honorable com- 
promise-*! 


LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD . . 
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DIRECTORY OF PUBLICATIONS 


The annual World Mutual Ex- 
change “1960-61 Directory of U.S. 
Negro Newspapers, Magazines and 
Publications” has been published in 
a three-volume “Special Edition” of 
American Negro Reference Guide. 
The dicetory lists 267- publications in 
36 states. 


The 40-page “Special Edition” also 
includes a listing of Negro news serv- 
ices, chambers of commerce and bus- 
iness associations, annotated selec- 
tions of Negro publications, and Part 
I of the “1960 Gibson Report On 
The 20 Billion Dollar American Ne- 
gro Consumer Market” by Negro 
marketing expert D. Parke Gibson. 
Copies of the “Special Edition” (De- 
cember. 1960, and January and Feb- 
ruary, 1961) at $5.00, postpaid, from 
World Mutual Exchange, Inc., 203 
West 138th Street, New York 30, 
New York. 


Also inluded with the “Special Edi- 
tion” will be a bonus copy of “West 
Africa: A Land Of Investment Op- 
portunities,” a 20-page booklet giv- 
ing the latest information on indus- 
try and development in Liberia, 
Ghana, The Congo, Nigeria, Guinea, 
and the Cape Verde Islands. 


LETTER — 


American Broadcasting Company 
September 14, 1961 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 


This past season, ABC-TV’s Close- 
Up! series added a new dimension 
to the art of the documentary. Whe- 
ther dealing with the concealed can- 
cer of prejudice in the North as in 
the award-winning Cast The First 
Stone . . . the poignant recollections 
of a concentration camp survivor in 
I Remember . . . or Yanki, No!’s 
frightening insight into Castroism, 
Close-Up! hit home with the emotion- 
al impact of great drama, of great 
television journalism. 


Another year of ABC-TV Close- 
Ups begins Sept. 19th, under the re- 
newed, enthusiastic sponsorship of 
the Bell & Howell Company. The 
hour-long premiere program that eve- 
ning, Walk In My Shoes, will endeav- 
or once again to capture the human 
drama that lies behind the important 
themes of our day. Walk In My 
Shoes, listens to the American Negro 
as he speaks in many voices — and 
from many viewpoints. It portrays 
the choice he must finally make — 
follow our way of life or the urgings 
of the lunatic frienge. Many may 
find it controversial ; some disturbing. 
But no viewer will remain unmoved. 
It is his story, told by Negroes, 


ABC-TV documentary teams are 
preparing programs for future tele- 
casts on Communism in Italy and the 
Far East, Christian unity, automa- 
tion, Yugoslavia, Germany and other 
themes of importance to the Ameri- 
can public. 

We hope you will be watching on 
Tuesday, September 19, (10-11 p.m. 
EDT), when television takes another 
forward step with Walk In My Shoes. 

Sincerely, 
Oliver Treyz 


Walk In My Shoes spoke truthful- 
ly the “many voices” of the Negro. 
It probably shook the complacency 
of those who find it convenient to 
consider the Negro in terms of con- 
ventional stereotypes. Broad in cov- 
erage and well presented, the pro- 
gram promoted better understanding 
of problems of race in our country, 
which must be solved before it is 
too late to save our position of world 
leadership. 

Editor 
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MADGE SHIPP AND THE PEACE CORPS 


Administrative Assistant 
Peace Corps, Office of Public 
Information 


\ 55-year-old Negro school teach- 
er who overcame poverty, family ill- 
nesses and the handicaps of race to 
win financial security and communi- 
ty prestige has tossed success over- 
board to serve in the Peace Corps. 


At a time of life when she might 
sit back to enjoy the fruits of her 
long struggle for an education and 
a career, Miss Madge Shipp of De- 
troit, Michigan, has chosen to em- 
bark on new adventures in the serv- 
ice of humanity. 


Miss Shipp is one of 18 Peace 
Corps volunteers training at lowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa, for a 
Peace Corps project on the island 
of St. Lucia in the West Indies Fed- 
eration. Miss Shipp, who holds a 
Master’s degree in Education, is ex- 
pected to teach in elementary schools 
there. 


The project calls for agricultural 
assistance and teacher training pro- 
grams in primary, vocational, public 
health, and home economics educa- 
tion. Volunteers are studying during 
August at Iowa State and will report 
in September to a training site in 
the West Indies Federation. 


Heifer Project, Inc., a non-profit 
organization which distributes live- 
stock and poultry to areas through- 
out the world, will supervise the work 
of the Volunteers under the direc- 
tion of the Government of St. Lucia. 

Miss Shipp, if accepted for over- 
sease service by the Peace Corps, 
will turn down a contract for a teach- 
ing position which would pay her 
about $7,000 per year. 


Why is she willing to make such 
a financial sacrifice? She says that 
“more emphasis should be placed on 
the intangibles in life. There is a 
common bond between all peoples — 
we are all human beings.” She says 
that whether she is accepted by the 
Peace Corps or not, the remaining 
part of her life will be one of service 
to others. 

“If I am accepted,” she said, “I 
do not intend to go and just touch 
the edges or scratch the surface . 


By Mildred Pit 


I intend to live, if not just like the 
people I am trying to help, no more 
than one step above them. This might 
give them something to work to- 
ward.” 


Miss Shipp heard about the Peace 
Corps during the Presidential cam- 
paign. She has cherished the idea 
ever since. She would have volun- 
teered as soon as the Peace Corps 
was activated by President Kennedy 
on March 1, but she thought, at first, 
that only young people were wanted. 
But one day, she went to the informa- 
tion office at Wayne University and 
asked whether the Peace Corps would 
consider someone her age. The an- 
swer was: “Madge, the Peace Corps 
would be lucky to get someone like 
you.” She went home, filled out her 
questionnaire and mailed it to Wash- 
ington. 


Members of her family and her 
friends have told her that she is 
making a big mistake, They know 
that she has made many sacrifices 
to reach her $7,000 a year school 
teaching job. They know, for in- 
stance,; that family finances forced 
her to leave school after the 10th 
grade and that she was unable to 
return to finish high school for seven 
years. 


But Miss Shipp says that this is 
one of the reasons that she is dedi- 
cated to the Peace Corps idea. She 
knows what it is like to want an 
education and not be able to go to 
school. She had given this so much 
thought before she heard about the 
Peace Corps that she was planning 
a program to bring African students 
to the United States and pay their 
tuition through the eighth grade. 
During her teaching career, Miss 
Shipp has paid tuition fees for many 
deserving boys and girls who other- 
wise might not have been able to go 
to college. 


Miss Shipp was 27 when she re- 
turned to high school in 1930, She 
was graduated in 1933. A school ofh- 
cial told her she was too old to go to 
college, but she was determined to 
try. 

In September of that year, she 
went to East Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, to register, and 


was accepted. But she did not have 
$21.25 to pay her tuition for the 
first quarter. She returned to the 
rooming house and told her landlady 
that she had to have a job where her 
employer would advance the tuition 
fee. The landlady found a domestic 
job for her which paid for her tui- 
tion, room and board during her 
first three years of college. 

Soon after graduation from col- 
lege, Miss Shipp’s mother became ill 
and the money she had earned from 
teaching went for medical expenses. 

In 1943, she began studying for a 
master’s degree at Wayne University 
but financial difficulties forced her 
to drop out of school again after 
completion of 18 semester hours. In 
1957, employed full-time as a teach- 
er, she went back to Wayne Univer- 
sity to complete her graduate work. 
She was told that she could not re- 
ceive credit for the 18 hours previ- 
ously earned, but would have to be- 
gin all over again. This failed to dis- 
courage her. In June 1960, she re- 
ceived her master’s degree from 
Wayne. 

Miss Shipp said she knew that 
only 12 of the 18 volunteers would 
be selected to go to St. Lucia. 

“T pray every night that I will not 
be rejected,” she said. “Before I 
came here, I had not taken part in 
gymnastics since 1927, but I am par- 
ticipating in every phase of training 
for this project. I swam yeterday for 
the first time in 34 years. It wasn’t 
easy, but I swam.” 

“But if I am rejected by the Peace 
Corps, I will not give up. I might 
buy a one-way ticket to Liberia or 
some other place where I feel that 
I am needed and say to them upon 
my arrival: ‘Here I am — what can 
I do to help you?’” 
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THE NEGRO INTELLECTUAL’S 
CRITICISM OF GARVEYISM 


This article represents an attempt 
to assay the attitudes and opinions 
of Negro intellectuals with reference 
to Marcus Garvey’s To Africa Move- 
ment. The intellectuals referred to 
herein are those scholars, politicians, 
editors and leaders who, during and 
after Garvey’s era, expressed their 
attitudes in print. The impression one 
might gain from reading the general 
works dealing with this period of the 
Negro’s history in America is that 
Garvey was regarded by Negro in- 
tellectuals as a buffoon, a rascal, and 
an object of disdain. Such was not 
the case. 


Negro Zionism’s most popular and 
spectacular movement rose and fell 
during the Roaring Twenties when 
Americans seemed disposed to toss 
all conventions to the winds. Uncon- 
ventional, and in keeping with the 
mood of the decade, the To Africa 
Movement was actively endorsed by 
more than four million Negroes. At 
the outset the Negro intellectuals 
viewed the movement with uncertain- 
ty, but as time passed the intellec- 
tuals swung almost unanimously in 
the opposition, Had the movement 
been led by a more earthy and astute 
person, its history might have been 
a story of success, but on the other 
hand, only a man such as Marcus 
Garvey could have inspired and uni- 
ted four million Negroes in a To 
Africa Movement. 


Garvey was born and reared in 
Jamaica, where, on August 1, 1914, 
he founded the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association and African 
Communities League, with the object 
of establishing a union of the Negro 
people of the world for the purpose 
of founding “. . . a country and gov- 
ernment absolutely their own.” ! 

Garvev brought his program of Ne- 
gro Zionism to New York on March 
23, 1916. There among the trans- 
planted, poorly educated, supersti- 
tious and disillusioned southern Ne- 
groes, he found fanatical supporters 
for his scheme, He made use of each 
opportunity to present his beliefs.’ 
On one occasion he was invited to 
speak for the organization of a Lib- 


By Charles Willis Simmons 
Virginia State College 


erty League at Bethel A.M.E. Church. 
His speech when it came was not for 
such a league, but for the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association and 
its programs, 

Garvey’s Harlem debut has been 
described in this manner: 

One day a pudgy black man, 

who spoke with torrential elo- 
quence, was brooding in his din- 
gy little office in Harlem, when a 
man entered and opened fire with 
revolver, The bullet grazed his 
forehead. He rushed into the street 
with the blood of a martyr stream- 
ing down his face, The incident 
was given much space in the Ne- 
gro newspapers. . . . He rode this 
publicity hard. . 

In the opinion of some observers, 
early opposition of Negro intellec- 
tuals to the movement was based 
upon envy over “. . . the striking 
success of an upstart foreigner,” * 
but as time passed the intellectual op- 
position to Garvey and his movement 
sprang from far more reasonable 
grounds. 

Garvey. seemingly, had bred with- 
in himself a strong dislike for and 
distrust of mulattoes. When the Ne- 
gro leadership, which was primarily 
mulatto, voiced its opposition to his 
program because it would, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, have destroyed 
the policies and plans which Negro 
leaders had outlined as the road 
which would lead to first class citi- 
zenship, Garvey turned upon them, 
calling them “, . . opportunists. liars, 
thieves, traitors and bastards.” 
Garvey charged that Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois and the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People; the successor to Booker T. 
Washington, Dr. R. R. Moton and 
his followers; the Negro clergy; The 
Negro politicians of New York: and 
the mulattoes of Jamaica, did not 
want any new organization among 
Negroes to succeed.® 

Garvey declared that the mulatto 
was not a Negro. He charged that 
the failure of the Negro in the Uni- 
ted States was a result not of the 
action of the white man, but was a 


result of the conduct of the Negro in- 
tellectuals who were traitors and ene- 
mies of the Negro race. The intellec- 
tuals, he said, were not in sympathy 
with the black people of America.’ 
He promised that the Universal Ne- 
gro Improvement Association would 
“|. , put the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
to shame for employing only the 
lightest of the race.”* Among the 
mulatto opponents who aroused 
strong feelings of animosity in Mar- 
cus Garvey was Du Bois whom Gar- 
vey went so far as to brand a minion 
of the white man who was leading a 
movement which had as its objective 
the denial of independence to the 
American Negro.® 

This clever propagandist’s descrip- 
tion of the Negro intellectuals inten- 
sified their opposition to him and 
to his program, perhaps because the 
description contained a germ of 
truth, Of the Negro intellectuals, Gar- 
vey wrote: 

The present day Negro or ‘col- 

ored’ intellectual is no less a liar 
and a cunning thief than his illus- 
trious teacher. ‘His occidental col- 
legiate training only fits him to be 
a rogue and a vagabond, and a 
seeker after the easiest and best by 
following the line of least resist- 
ance. He is lazy, dull and uncre- 
ative. His purpose is to deceive 
the less fortunate of his race, and 
by his wiles ride easily into posi- 
tion and wealth at their expense, 
and therefore agitate for and seek 
social equality with the creative 
and industrious whites." 


In “An Apepal From Marcus Gar- 
vev” he stated that “There are some 
Negroes who think themselves too 
educated, too successful to lend an 
ear to the common plea. . . . these 
people are indeed narrow minded 
and have no vision.” " Garvey then 
proceeded to describe the futility of 
the search for first class citizenship 
in the United States. “There is no 
guarantee of the safety of any such 
Negro. because by mob violence and 
lynch law, the outcome of race prej- 
udice, one’s success can be over- 
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thrown overnight, and one trans 
formed from a prosperous subject 
or citizen, to a refugee.” '* The hand- 
bill demonstrated an improved un- 
derstanding on the part of Garvey 
of the American’s Negro’s attitude 
toward color. An improved under- 
standing reflected in Garvey’s state- 
ment that the program of the UNIA 
“. . is for everybody, so long as 
you have one drop of Negro blood 
in your veins.” © 

Some Negro intellectuals were suf- 
ficiently interested in the Garvey 
movement to ally themselves with it 
at one time or another. Emmett J. 
Scott, Registrar at Howard Universi- 
ty, for example, became “Duke of 
the Nile” in Garvey’s African Em- 
pire; but the majority of the intellec- 
tuals bitterly opposed the movement. 
The opposition was led by such men 
as Du Bois, A. Philip Randolph and 
Robert S. Abbott, editor of the in- 
fluential newspaper, The Chicago 
Defender. 

Garvey’s telegram endorsing Presi- 
dent Warren G, Hardings’ 1921 Bir- 
mingham speech about the Negro’s 
place in American politics and soci- 
ety aroused a storm of protest from 
Negro intellectuals. The telegram 
stated that “. . . true Negroes were 
against social equality and that the 
Negroes should develop along their 
own social lines.” Garvey, perhaps, 
had no intention of arousing even 
stronger opposition to his movement, 
but he “. . . had stumbled headlong 
into the hornet’s nest of the Northern 
Negro intelligentsia.” '* The southern 
whites of that era regarded social 
equality as the equivalent of amal- 
gamation, whereas northern Negro 
leaders interpreted the phrase to 
mean equal opportunity in industrial, 
educational, political and other ave- 
nues of American life. Garvey, the 
West Indian Negro, had used the 
phrase in its West Indian sense, in 
interpretation identical with that of 
the southern white. 

The Chicago Defender in its news 
volumns and on its editorial pages 
strongly opposed the To Africa 
Movement and its founder. The news- 
paper's cartoonist frequently ridi- 
culed the movement. The September 
2, 1922, editorial page contained a 
cartoon showing a dignified and man. 
ly Negro holding a scrawny midget 
in the air by means of a firm grip 
on the seat of the trousers, The mid- 


get was being admonished: “The best 
thing you can do is stay right here 
and fight out your salvation.” '© The 
Defender a few months later editor- 
ially suggested that UNIA “. . . 
stands for Us Nonsensical INVIT- 
ERS to Africa.” Soon after the 
movement gained prominence the 
newspaper in a “Back to Africa” edi- 
torial, sarcastically stated: 

It might be interesting to count 
noses and see just how many there 
are among us who hail from Afri- 
ca. How many who know anything 
about Africa by reason of setting 
foot on African soil, Very, very 
few, and yet we hear much about 
“going back home”, And by the 
way when we invest in a piece of 
property in this country we insist 
upon having a deed for same. 
Will those who hold deeds for the 
land they have purchased in Afri- 
ca please rise. As no one seems 
to leave his seat, we will sing the 
doxology. Use all the doors 
please."* 

Du Bois, editor of theCrisis, and 
a NAACP leader, wrote of Garvey: 
“He is not attacking white prejudice, 
he is grovelling before it and ap- 
. plauding it, his only attack is on men 
of his own race who are striving for 
freedom.” 

George S. Schuyler, then a young 
man, but later a severe journalistic 
critic of the foibles of the American 
Negro, in a letter to the editor of 
The Messenger, wrote of Garvey: 

An ass was created to be ridden. 
Keep on riding Garvey by all 
means. Remember the much quoted 
maxim of Mr. P. T. Barnum and 

don’t let up on brother Marcus as 
long as he continues in his mess, 
lest more foolish Negroes be tak- 
in in by this sable Ponzi.” 

When William Pickens,field organ- 
izer for the NAACP, was offered a 
position in the UNIA, he refused, 
saying, “I cannot feel myself quite 
bad enough to accept any honor or 
alliance with such organizations as 
the Ku Klux Klan or the Black Hand 
Society . . . You compare the aim of 
the KKK in America with your aim 
in Africa — and if that be true, no 
civilized man can endorse either of 
you.” 2! 

Later Pickens gave additional ex- 
pression to his contempt of the alli- 
ance between Garveyism and the Ku 


Klux Klan: 
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When the invisible government 
of Africa came to an understand- 
ing with the invisible empire of 
America . . . the terms. . . had to 
be held secret, but they are easily 
inferred from Garvey’s volumin- 
ous speeches immediately follow- 
ing his visit to Atlanta where he 
conferred with the Imperial Wiz- 
ard. The KKK was to be given 
America, so far as Garvey was 
concerned, and in return for his 
preaching to his followers that this 
is a “white man’s Country”, he 
and his followers were to be al- 
lowed to take Africa, so far as the 
Imperial Wizard was concerned.” 


After Garvey’s arrest on the charge 
of using the mails to defraud, his 
trial was postponed a number of 
times. Negro intellectuals, perhaps 
seeking an end to Garvey and Gar- 
veyism, repeatedly requested that the 
Justice Department prosecute Car- 
vey. George W. Harris, editor of the 
New York News, Robert S. Abbott, 
publisher of the Chicago Defender, 
John E. Hall, New York realtor, Wil- 
liam Pickens and Robert W. Bagnall, 
NAACP officials, Chandler Owens, 
editor of the Messenger magazine 
and others in a_ signed petition 
urged that Garvey be tried, impris- 
oned and then deported, 


During and after Garvey’s trial, 
imprisonment and deportation, Ne- 
gro intellectuals frequently expressed 
admiration for the man or for the 
ideas which he advocated. The Chi- 
cago Defender, during Garvey’s trial, 
was moved to comment editorially, 
“At times even a degree of admira- 
tion must be felt at the nerve of the 
man in shattering court customs. 
Were it not for the fact that he has 
so evidenced his total unfitness to 
lead a colossal movement such as 
he has set in motion . . . it is cer- 
tain that some of the man’s action 


should be admired.” “ 


Dr. Du Bois in later years de- 
scribed the movement as a “grandi- 
ose and bombastic scheme, utterly 
impractical as a whole, . . .,” * but 
Du Bois considered the movement 
sincere and said of Garvey that he 
“'. . proved not only an astonish- 


ingly popular leader but a master of 


propaganda.” Displaying even 
greater admiration for the leader of 
the UNIA and seemingly refusing 


to acknowledge that the profound im- 
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pact of that organization had fallen 
upon United States Negroes, Du Bois 
wrote that Garvey had “. . . made 
vocal the great and-long suffering 
grievances and spirit of protest a- 
mong the West Indian peasantry.” 
He described the UNIA as “. . . one 
of the most interesting spiritual 
movements of the modern world.” 7 


E. Franklin Frazier, in 1926, com- 
menting upon Garvey and his move- 
ment, wrote: “As a leader of a mass 
movement among Negroes, Garvey 
has no equal.” * Later, 1949, Frazier 
described Garvey as being the “. . 
leader of the most important, though 
ephemeral, nationalistic movement 
among Negroes.” ” 


Alain Locke,in the New Negro saw 
in Garveyism “. . . the sense of a mis- 
sion of rehabilitating the race in 
world esteem from the loss of pres- 
tige for which the fate and condi- 
tions of slavery have so largely been 
responsibile. Garveyism may be a 
transient, if spectacular, phenomenon, 
but the possible role of the American 
Negro in the future development of 
Africa is one of the most constructive 
and universally helpful missions that 


any modern people can lay claim 
te.” 


A. Philip Randolph, one of Gar- 
vey’s persistent opponents, pointed 
out that the UNIA “. . . had stirred 
Negroes to the realization of a need 
for organization and had demon- 
strated the ability of Negroes to or- 
ganize under Negro leadership.” Ran- 
dolph credited Garvey and his organ- 
ization with having aided in the de- 
struction of the “. . . slave psychol- 
ogy which throttles and strangles Ne- 
gro initiative.” 


One Negro intellectual, observing 
the impression which Garvey was 
making upon the American Negro 
said that “. . . whatever may happen 
to his grandiose schemes of finance 
and politics, he is the best point at 
which to study what is going on in- 
side the hearts of ten million col- 
ored people of the United States.” °* 


James Weldon Johnson believed 
that if Garvey had possessed a more 
tactful personality and had used more 
moderation he would have been suc- 
cessful in his To Africa Movement. 
“He had.” wrote Johnson, 

. energy and daring and the 


Napoleonic personality, the person- 


ality that draws masses of follow- 
ers. . he had great power and 
possibilities within his grasp, but 
his deficiencies as a leader out- 
weighed his abilities. To this man 


. came an opportunity such as comes 


to few men, and he clutched greed- 
ily at the glitter and let the sub- 
stance slip from his fingers.” * 


Garvey’s frequent assertion that 
black men should be proud of their 
color and that black was the symbol 
of honor might have been the source 
of a new concept of color among Ne- 
groes. “Before his time, such things 
as colored dolls or calendars with 
colored families and heroes were a 
rarity: today they are commonplace. 
Garvey didn’t get many Negroes back 
to Africa, but he helped to destroy 
their inferiority complex and made 
them conscious of their power.” * 


The UNIA and its founder in the 
opinion of the Negro intellectuals of 
that era were a Jekyll and Hyde cre- 
ature. The Negro leaders, while 
strongly opposed to the To Africa 
Movement, frequently but reluctant- 
ly were forced to express admira- 
tion of the personality and some of 
the methods of its captain. Even so 
distinguished a contemporary Negro 
American as the Nobel prize-winner, 
Ralph Bunche, has said of Garvey- 
ism, “No other American Negro or- 
ganization has been able to reach 
and stir the masses of Negroes to the 
same degree, or receive from them 
such generous financial support.” * 
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TRIP 

(Continued from Page 26) 
of being very prejudiced against 
Negroes, and still a fourth person 
expressed the opinion that he was all 
of these things. 

The Hearst reporter was my seat- 
mate on the way over, and I told him 
that I had been told of some of his 
attitudes. It was unnecessary for me 
to go on. He took the remark good 
naturedly and volunteered that some 
opinions had been formed about him 
because he had been stationed in 
Germany eight years, part of this 
time under the Nazis- As for his being 
anti-Negro, it stemmed from an en- 
counter he had had at the U. N. 
with a lady of color. As he explained 
the incident, it appeared that he was 
in the right, so I decided to reserve 
judgement until he showed prejudice 
toward me personally. I might add 
that he never did. 

Most annoying was his patronizing 
attitude toward my journalistic pre- 
tensions. From the beginning, a wall 
was created. It was always “we and 

ou.” T do not believe this had to do 
with race. He’d have been the same 
to anyone he considered an outsider. 
But, as I was told later, he said on 
more than one occasion—he just 
could not see why the German Gov- 
ernment had included me on the trip. 

Then there was “Y”, a New York- 
er, of what could be called “urban 
peasant” stock, a product of our 
immigrant and multiracial nonex- 
clusive schools and colleges—a_vet- 
eran of Korea, and journalism school 
graduate. Given a job on a big city 
newspaper, the thing he most wanted 
to do, he was a pedestrian, hard- 
working, eagerbeaver who, trying to 
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adhere to all jounalistic traditions, 
slavishly followed the copybook 
cliches—“never reveal your sources,” 
“never permit an interviewee to read 
your copy,” “anything to get a 
story,”” and above all, chase names. 
He was not without ideals, and he 
did believe in what he was doing. 
It was interesting that his paper had 
chosen a very different sort for their 
permanent representative in West 
Germany, a more sophisticated ivy- 
league type, whom I'd first met in 
Yugoslavia over a decade ago. 

Early in the trip, “Y” lectured me 
soundly because I showed too plainly 
that I considered some of his secret- 
ive, snooping, cloak-and-dagger, 
Hollywood methods a bit juvenile. 
I later regretted this, because | suc- 
ceeded only in permanently discredit- 
ing myself with him- 

“Y” identified himself with “X”, 
not because of “X’s” nonintellectual, 
rather conservative approach to the 
news, but because “X’’ was a more 
experienced journalist. I could un- 
derstand why a united front was 
created against such an interloper as 
myself. I think both were annoyed 
on occasion when I insisted upon 
participating in all activities set up 
by our hosts. “We have to go out 
and gather some news, perhaps you'd 
like to go and visit some of your 
friends,” said “X”. Now, of course, 
I had no friends to visit in Germany, 
and I was there to gather news also, 
but what they expressed was their 
resentment over my intrusion at the 
newspaper level. 

“Y”” especially impatient when I 
asked questions. (I should add here 
that this was not too often, and when 
I did dive in, I was very sure of my 
ground. I had gone to great pains to 
brief myself quite fully on current 
German social, political, and econo- 
mic life.) 

“Y” once asked why I felt neces- 
sary to bring Africa into the inter- 
views. Apparently he could not see 
why anyone cared about the Negro 
press or Africa, or matters related to 
it, when one was in Germany. 

However, in Berlin there is a 
Foundation for Developing Coun- 
tries. It had proposed that $385,000, 
000 be spent for African aid and 
development. A group of Ghanaian 
reporters who, like us, had been 
invited to tour the country, were at 


our hotel, and a six-man team from 


India arrived as we left. Sekou 
Toure, Olympio, and countless Afri- 
can leaders have been recent visitors. 
Six-hundred trainees were in Ger- 
many from the U-A.R., and scores of 
African students are in their uni- 
versities. 

In spite of “Y’s” naivete and “X’s” 
assumption of superiority, | grew to 
like them both, for they were sym- 
bolic of familiar present-day Amer- 
ican attitudes. I understood their 
goals and values, and knew that rac- 
ism played no part, except in a sub- 
conscious way and at a level over 
which they had no control. 

The third and final member of 
the team was “Z”, an even-tempered 
Japanese, inscrutable—as al) Japan- 
ese are supposed to be. He even had 
a toothy smile and carried three 
cameras to complete the stereotype. 
Somehow, behind the facade, I felt 
that there was more to him than it 
appeared on the surface, and he be- 
came my favorite of the trio. How- 
ever, he, too, contributed to my isola- 
tion, for naturally he was pleased 
to be included in the inner circle, 
and could not risk the disapproval of 
the others. 

With our arrival in Frankfort, our 
first stop, an unbroken spell of rainy, 
dreary, weather began—which per- 
sisted until two days before we left 
the country. The guidebook had 
lyrically promised: “June in Ger- 
many is Springtime’s height and 
perfect in weather . . .” Before leav- 
ing New York, one person thought 
to remind me that Germany would 
be cold and rainy. Only because of 
this did I carry a coat and raincoat, 
but even so. | was unprepared for 
the unceasing downpour. 

“The baddest thing we have to 
offer in Germany is the weather,” 
said the hotel bellhop. “Unusual 
weather,” it was generally agreed. 

We were met by an aide of the air- 
lines, a tall, chestnut-haired, blue- 
eyed young man, whose name was 
the German equivalent of “Cart- 
wright” “Perhaps we are cousins, 
| said. He beamed and replied, “I 
was wondering, but was afraid to say 
so.” 

We were also met by a courtly 
teuton who introduced himself as 
Dr. Sperl. He had been in the U.S. 
and would be our guide for this 
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portion of the trip. He apologized 
that our round of appointments 
would have to begin that morning— 
two hours hence. It was the only 
time he could arrange an appoint- 
ment with D. Otmar Emminger, dir- 
ector (Board member) of the inner 
circle of the Federal Bank. My com- 
panions grumbled, but I was pleased. 
because it seemed an appropriate 
introduction to Germany and its 
Wirtschaftswunder. (Economic mir- 
acle) 

Frankfort, traditionally one of the 
world’s centers of banking and com- 
merce, was an ideal place to observe 
an unparalled post war example of 
rebuilding and economic growth. 
Actually, the problem had been what 
to do about the increase in exports 
resulting from the over-poduction. 
Inflation was a danger, and foreign 
customers expressed concern as their 
currencies accumulated in West Ger- 
man banks. A remedy was found in 
the increase in the value of West 
German marks, making products 
cost more, but creating more favor- 
able circumstances for foreign im- 
ports, with the result being econo- 
mic balance and steadier prices. 

That afternoon our tightly-knit 
schedule included visits to various 
offices. One of the most interesting 
was to the “Zentralstelle Fur Arbeit- 
svermittlung” (Central Agency for 
Labor Exchange)- Their responsibi- 
lity was the recruitment and place- 
ment of labor, as well as unemploy- 
ment insurance and a Government- 
financed trainee program. They are 
interested in placement of all kinds— 
academic professional, skilled and 
unskilled labor—any job that cannot 
be handled locally. 


Forty-five hundred professional 
workers were placed last year, and 
480,000 foreign workers recruited. 
Two per cent of the manpower comes 
from Italy, but some also from Spain, 
France, and miners from as far away 
as Japan. However, it was not a mat- 
ter of cheap labor—no foreign work- 
er is permitted to work under cir- 
cumstances different from any Ger- 
man worker. 

A labor shortage still remains, 
even with the influx of from five 
to six thousand refugees from the 
East. There are currently 523,000 
unfilled jobs. Some 40,000 engineers 
alone are needed. 
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A CASE STUDY=-SIERRA LEONE; 
FREETOWN KICKS WITH THE CURRENT 


The Sierra Leone peninsula, that 
is, Freetown and its immediate sur- 
roundings, juts out like a foot from 
the West coast of Africa, giving a 
kick at the Atlantic Ocean. Freetown, 
on the toes of the foot, is our city, 
the home of the settlers or Creoles, 
and the capital of our country. the 
newly-independent State of Sierra 
Leone. 

Its history goes back nearly a hun- 
dred and seventy five years, to 1787, 
and even to 1772, at the height of the 
slave trade, In that year, a judgment 
rendered by the English Chief Jus- 
tice Mansfield laid down that as soon 
as a slave set foot in England he 
would become free. Consequently, 
many runaway slaves and Negroes 
discharged from the army and navy 
at the close of the American War of 
Independence, found their way to 
England. But because of the harsh 
climate and lack of employment, life 
was hard for them and they often 
became a burden on the community. 


Difficult Beginnings 

In 1786, Granville Sharpe and 
others through whose efforts the free- 
dom of slaves on English soil had 
been achieved, launched a project 
for taking these unfortunate men to 
Africa where they could settle and 
prosper uncer a congenial climate. 
Sierra Leone peninsula was chosen 
and a strip of land bought from one 
of the local chiefs. 

In 1787, the first batch of about 
400 ex-slaves arrived together with 
sixty Europeans, mostly “women of 
abandoned character.” The first years 
were full of danger: the new settle- 
ment was raided by hostile tribes- 
men, and the settlers driven off their 
land. The survivors regrouped and 
settled on another site; conditions, 
however, were still far from safe. 
Meanwhile 1,100 more settlers had 
landed: but in 1794 the settlement, 
which had been transferred back to 
its original site and named Freetown, 
was plundered by French sailors and 
practically destroyed. 

In 1807 an important event took 
place which completely changed the 
situation: in that year, the British 
parliament declared slave-trading il- 
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legal and punishable by death and 
sent a squadron of cruisers off Free- 
town to enforce the law. The slaves 
who were set free when a slaver was 
captured were landed in Freetown. 
In this way, the number of settlers 
increased and more land was bought 
for them from the native chiefs. 

The settlement of Freetown with 
its surroundings was never more than 
25 miles long and 10 miles broad 
but, in 1896, after more than 150 
treaties had been signed with the 
chiefs of the vast hinterland, Britain 
declared their regions a protectorate. 
The city of Freetown and colony, 
with its creole settlers, found itself 
a tiny part of a larger territory of 
about 28,000 square miles under 
British rule. This is the first episode 
in the story of our town and must 
be understood in order to grasp the 
problems of our people, both creoles 
and hinterlanders. 


Differing Backgrounds 
Generations of captivity in the 
New World had deprived the newly- 
arrived creole settlers of their Afri- 
can language, their African customs 
and ways of life, so that returning 
home again at the end of the 18th 
century, they appeared and were con- 
sidered as aliens by their former 
kinsmen of the hinterland. Nor did 
creole or hinterlander make any spe- 
cial effort to show that they shared 
any common heritage. The creoles 
spoke English and had become Chris- 
tians with a strong puritan outlook. 
They founded churches and schools 
where they sang such hymns as 
“Can we whose souls are lighted 
with wisdom from on high 
can we to men benighted, the 
lamp of life deny?” 
They took Christianity into the hin- 
terlend and brought many _hinter- 
landers into the Church. But, for all 
that, these stout-hearted creoles nev- 
er accepted the hinterlanders on any 
basis of social equality, They were 
too proud of their status, too jealous 
of their privileges: they were not 
only instruments of the Church, they 
were also civil servants of the State, 
members of the Legislative Council 
and the municipal council. 


Furah Bay College founded for 
them to the east of Freetown by the 
Church missions over a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and affiliated since 
1876 to Durham University in Eng- 
land, has turned out not a few of 
the African leaders who today help 
to steer the wheels of African des- 
tiny. No wonder Freetown was once 
called “the Athens of West Africa”, 
to the great pride of the Creoles. 

But history marches on and mod- 
ern times have seen the emergence 
of the hinterlander. Animists, Mos- 
lems and Christians from the back 
country have come into town, They 
have even gone abroad and seen the 
world, in the course of two World 
Wars; and they demanded their right- 
ful share in the control of the city 
and their country’s destiny. 


Hinterlanders in Power 


More recently, a constiutional hur- 
ricane swept through the country 
and left Freetown dazed: the Gov- 
ernment of Sierra Leone adopted a 
constitution which suddenly brought 
the hinterlanders into power and put 
the government of the country into 
their hands, Africa was seething with 
the desire for change and Freetown 
could ill afford to lag behind in the 
race for emergence. Self-Government 
and Independence as a principle and 
practice in British colonial policy 
has helped to bring together people 
of different racial and cultural back- 
grounds. In the teamwork for na- 
tional independence Fantis and 
Ashantis buried their erstwhile mili- 
tary feuds to build up a free and 
independent modern Ghana for all 
Ghanaians. In Nngeria, the dominant 
tribes — Hausa, Yoruba and Iho — 
had thrown off all ancient enmities 
and suspicions and harnessed nation- 
al forces to found a united and in- 
dependent Nigeria for all Nigerians. 
So it was only natural that the peo- 
ple of Freetown, our city, should 
finally join hands, 


“One Country, One People.” 


At first, political parties were or- 
ganized under the spearate aegis of 
hinterlandrs and creoles, but, today, 
the cry of “One Country, One Peo- 
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ple” can be heard from the lips of 
both in the new political groupings 
where representatives of the two com- 
munities mix indiscriminately to- 
gether, Formerly, the hinterlanders’ 
native African dress or his name — 
Kamara, Mustapha or N’Gobeh — 
would have been regarded by the 
creoles as a sign of inferiority. To- 
day, the bearers of these names in 
native dress are State ministers, as- 
suring the walfare of both creoles 
and hinterlanders. 

Members of both groups work in 
close co-operation. At the 12th As- 
sembly of the World Health Organi- 
zation, for instance, our delegation 
included the hinterlander, Taplimah 
N’Gobeh, Minister of Health of Si- 
erra Leone, and the Creole, Dr. Dav- 
idson Nicol, Fellow of Cambridge 
University and Senior Pathologist, 
Connaught Hospital, Freetown. For- 
merly, a Creole would not marry a 
hinterlander, but today this barrier 
is being broken and, it can be said. 
to the advantage of the creole whose 
numerical strength in a hundred and 
fifty years has never exceeded 
15,000 in a population of about 
2,000,000, Today Freetown, at the 
foot of the former colony, “kicks” 
with the current and in the right di- 


rection. (UNESCO) 


RAFER JOHNSON 


Rafer Johnson, known as _ the 
“world’s greatest athlete,” has re- 
cently become interested in a new, 
exciting venture at the International 
Christian University in Japan. This 
project is the building of a gymnas- 
ium-auditorium, which will accommo- 
date the all-weather, year-round pro- 
gram of physical education, health 
development, and recreation for the 
International Christian University. 

Mr. Johnson is lending his support 
to the raising of a half million dol- 
lars for the construction of the gym- 
nasium, It is hoped that this build- 
ing will be completed by 1964, the 
year of the next Olympic Games, to 
be held in Tokyo., 

The well-known American athlete, 
who won an Olympic gold medal 
for his superb’ performance in the 
decathlon in 1960, was named one 
of the ten outstanding young men of 
the nation by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He won the 
decathlon in the Pan American 


Games in Mexico City in 1955, and 
in 1958 he traveled to Russia to 
compete in the US-USSR track meet. 
In one of the great athletic duels in 
history there in Moscow, Johnson 
beat the Russian star Kusnetsov and 
set a new world mark. That year he 
was named Sportsman of the Year by 
Sports Illustrated Magazine. 


In the 1960 Olympic Games at 
Rome Mr. Johnson’s prowess and 
character were given signal recogni- 
tion in his selection as the standard 
bearer of the United States team in 
the procession and ceremonies in the 
opening day of the Games. He cli- 
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ter international understanding.” 
The International Christian Uni- 
versity is a graduate-level institution, 
located in a western suburb of To- 
kyo. It was founded in 1949 through 
efforts of Protestant leaders on both 
sides of the Pacific who envisioned 
an interdenominational and interna- 
tional university, whose central com- 
mitment would be the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and democracy. The accomp- 
lishments of the University to date 
have gone far beyond their dreams. 
Its faculty of distinguished educat- 
ors from many countries around the 
world, who are honored and respect- 


ed in Japan, as well as in their na- 
tive countries, is well qualified to 
teach the multinational student body, 
whose members are chosen selective- 
ly by ICU out of the thousands who 
apply. 

The addition of the gymnasium 
will contribute a great deal to the 
development of these students — the 
future leaders of the Far East. 
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maxed this proud honor by his vic- 
tory in the ten-event Decathlon on 
the closing day of competition — a 
victory which established his right 
to the title: The World’s Greatest 
Athlete. 


Mr. Johnson has said: “Signifi- 
cantly, the modern Olympic Games 
and the International Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan share several com- 
mon ideals and goals. Both were or- 
ganized to promote interest in edu- 
cation and culture and to foster bet- 


THE 37TH CELEBRATION OF NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Theme: “NEGRO HISTORY AND A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM” 
Dates: February 11 through 18, 1962. 


In February, 1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson, the director of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, launched the celebration 
of Negro History Week—a short period devoted to public exercises empha- 
sizing the salient facts of history influenced by the Negroes—mainly facts 
brought to light by the researches and publications of the Association during 
its first eleven years. This step was regarded as timely, and the enlightened 
public warmly responded to the proclamation of this observance. The effort 
was widely supported by schools, churches and clubs among Negroes and 
the movement gradually found support among institutions of other races in 
America and abroad. 

The observance comes each year about the second Sunday in February, 
the objective being to select the week which will include both February 12 
and 14. Negro History Week is meant to embrace the birth dates of both 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick Douglass—in the latter case, the date that 
Douglass calculated must have been his natal day. Sometimes the celebration 
can include only one date. At such time the selected date must include the 
Negro Frederick Douglass. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History distributed 
Negro History Week Kits during the 1961 celebration in thirty-eight states, 
Africa, Belguim, Denmark, England, France, Netherlands and Puerto Rico. 

The new 1962 Negro History Week Kits include posters, pictures, bio- 
graphical sketches, lesson plan, map, pamphlets, calendar and various re- 
lated materials. The price of the kit is $3.79. This price includes postage. 
Send orders for Kits to— 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C- 
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Department of Justice on Right To Vote 


The Department of Justice has 
charged that Negroes in Dallas Coun- 
ty, Alabama, have been deprived of 
their voting rights and asked for a 
federal court injunction to halt the 
alleged discriminatory practices. 

Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy announced the filing of a civil 
complaint in Mobile, Alabama, nam- 
ing as defendants the State of Ala- 
bama and J. P. Majors, of Safford, 
Alabama, a registrar of voters in 
Dallas County. The action was 
brought under the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960. 

“This is the first voting case that 
we have filed,” Mr, Kennedy said. 
We attempted to work this out with 
officials in Alabama but were unable 
to do so. Where there is failure to 
have voluntary compliance by local 
authorities, we will seek legal action 
as we have done in this case. 

“It is very important that all citi- 
zens have a right to vote regardless 
of race, creed or color.” 

United States District Judge Dan- 
iel H. Thomas set a hearing for 
10:00 a.m., May 29, in Selma. 

About 9,195 of 14,400 white, citi- 
zens of voting age in Dallas County 
are registered, while only 156 of 
15,115 eligible Negroes are regis- 
tered, the complaint said. 

The complaint asserted Negroes 
have been discriminated against in 
five ways: 

—More difficult registration appli- 
cation standards have been applied 
to Negroes than whites; 

—Negro registration applications 
have been unreasonably delayed: 

—Qualified Negroes have been de- 
nied registration; 

—Negro applicants have not been 
notified of decisions by the Board 
of Registrars on their applications; 

—The defendants have failed to 
provide a full-time operating Board 
of Registrars, a state agency, “know- 
ing that the vast majority of Negroes 
of voting age in the country have 
not yet become registered voters” 
while the vast majority of eligible 
whites were registered. 

Since last November 30, Mr. Ma- 
iors has been the only member of 
the Board, the complaint said. Two 
nositions which became vacant at 


that time have not been filled and 


the Board has failed to function, the 
complaint asserted, 

Mr. Kennedy said the action asks 
the court to order that Alabama ap- 
point and maintain a functioning 
three-man Board and to require that 
all qualified Negroes be permitted 
to register and vote. 

The court also is asked to find that 
the voting deprivation has followed 
a “pattern and practice.” Under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960, such a find- 
ing would permit appointment of 
voting referees by the court. 

The complaint further asks the 
court to enjoin the giving of differ- 
ent or harder voter qualification tests 
to Negroes than to whites. It also 
would require the registrars to noti- 
fy all registration applicants of the 
disposition of their applications with- 
in two weeks. 

Simultaneous with the filing of the 
complaint, the Department of Justice 
applied for an order permitting De- 
partment lawyers to inspect and copy 
all registration records of the Board 
of Registrars since January 1, 1952. 
The records are at Selma, the county 
seat. 

An affidavit supporting this discov- 
ery motion asserted that since 1952 
at least 75 Negroes have sought to 
register and taken registration tests. 
Some applied more than once. How- 
ever, none received registration cer- 
tificates nor were told why by the 
Board of Registrars. 

Of the 75, Mr. Kennedy said, at 
least 28 have college degrees and 
at least 28 are high school graduates. 


* * 


The Citizens’ Council of Ouachita 
Parish, Louisiana, and the parish vot- 
ing registrar were charged by the 
Department of Justice with unlaw- 
fully purging nearly 4,800 Negroes 
from the parish (county) voter regis- 
tration rolls. 

Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy said a complaint filed in Uni 
ted States District Court in Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, asked the court to 
restore the Negroes to the rolls. The 
complaint also requested that other 
qualified Negro applicants be regis- 
tered. 

“We have had to ask for these 
court orders,” Mr, Kennedy said, 
“because even after considerable ef. 


fort we have been unable to obtain 
effective guarantees from state and 
local officials that all residents of 
the parish will be allowed to vote 
on a fair and equal basis as required 
by law.” 

The complaint charged that: 

—The Citizens’ Council combined 
with the Registrar Mae Lucky to re- 
move more than 2,700 names unlaw- 
fully in March and April, 1956; 

—From early 1956 until the pres- 
ent, Mrs. Lucky has unlawfully elim- 
inated the names of additional vot- 


ers. Mr. Kennedy said the Depart- - 


ment estimates this total at about 
2,000. 

—Mrs. Lucky has applied differ- 
ent standards to Negro registration 
applicants making it harded for them 
to register than for whites. 

These actions violate the Civil 
Rights acts of 1957 and 1960, the 
complaint said, by depriving citizens 
of their right to vote because of race 
or color. 

Nineteen members and five repre- 
sentatives of the Citizens’ Council 
also were named defendants. The 
State of Louisiana also was named 
as a defendant because registrars are 
state agents. 

Although approximately 5,500 of 
the parish’s 16,377 eligible Negroes 
were registered in January, 1956, the 
complaint said, only 725 were regis- 
tered last April 30. Through the per- 
iod the number of whites registered 
remained constant — about 24,000, 
out of 40,185 eligible. 


Mr. Kennedy said the Department 
asked permission to inspect the par- 
ish voting records in May, 1960, 
shortly after passage of the 1960 Civ- 
-l Rights Act giving it the power to 
do so. 

Mrs. Lucky refused permission. 
The records were inspected by repre- 
sentatives of the Justice Department 
under a court order issued last De- 
cember, however, Mr. Kennedy said 
preparation of the case has followed 
examination of the records. 

The complaint charged that in 
March and April, 1956, the Citi- 
zens’ Council, “with the consent and 
assistance of the defendant regis- 
trar”, filed affidavits challenging the 
registration of 4,378 Negro voters. 

The registrar accepted the affidav- 
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its knowing they had not been taken 
under oath, the complaint asserted, 
and “that they had been executed by 
persons having no personal knowl- 
edge of the facts stated.” 

Mrs. Lucky then gave each of the 
challenged Negroes ten day in which 
to answer the challenges, “knowing 
that in the usual course of the busi- 
ness of her office she would be un- 
able to receive proof of their quali- 
fications within the ten-day period.” 
the complaint said. 

Mr. Kennedy said long lines of 
Negroe registrants formed outside 
Mrs. Lucky’s office as early as 5 
a.m. during the months of April 
and May, 1956. Most were denied 
entrance and the names of more than 
2,700 Negro registrants were strick- 
en from the rolls, Mr. Kennedy said. 


Since that time, the complaint said 
Mrs. Lucky “has applied different 
and more stringent standards to Ne- 
groes than to white persons in the 
administration of various aspects of 
the registration process.” 


The complaint asked the court to 
issue orders insuring “the fair, equal, 
and non-discriminatory operation” of 
the parish registrar’s office and to 
enjoin any future voting discrimina- 
tion in the parish. 

Beside the State, Mrs, Lucky and 
the Citizens’ Council, the 19 mem- 
bers of the Council named as de- 
defendants are: 

Billye L. Adams, Dr, D. L. An- 
derson, John Birdsong, Felix Edward 
Brossett, James O. Davis, Wirt H. 
' Dean, James O. Dorris, Rev. H. L. 
Driskell, John J. Feeback, Howard 
Griffin, 

H. M. James, Wayne J. McDonald, 
Vaughn L. Phelph, Walter B. Reed, 
Aquilla Greer Rivers, Jr., Jack R. 
Taylor, James C. Ussery, Walter W. 
Weir and L. Allen West, 

The five representatives of Council 
named as defendants are: 

Wesley D. Burdine, Lawrence H. 
Fox, Antham Bevel Johnston, Alger- 
non Clark Ransom and Don L. Wil- 
liams, 

The Ouachita Parish case is the 
fourth voting discrimination case 
brought in Louisiana. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE 
ON EQUALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY, UNITED STATES 
STATE DEPARTMENT, AUGUST 
16, 1961 


“We are determined to do every- 
thing that we can to insure that dis- 
crimination is not practiced in the 
State Department, and that we open 
up the channels of opportunity to 
all of our American citizens.” 

These were the words of Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk Wednesday, Aug- 
us 16, as he addressed about 50 Ne- 
gro leaders and officials of human 
relations organizations. Rusk had in- 
vited them to Washington to help the 
State Department launch a campaign 
to recruit more qualified minority 
group personnel. 

Rusk told the group that both 
President Kennedy and he believe 
strongly that American personnel ov- 
erseas ought to be representative of 
all the American people, and that is 
not yet the case to the extent that we 
would like it tot be.” 

He said that one reason the De- 
partment is seeking bright young Ne- 
groes to take the Foreign Service 
examination and competent, experi- 
enced Negroes for appointment to 
middle and high-level jobs is that the 
Department is faced with a serious 
shortage of talent. 

But the State Department also has 
a “selfish interest” in seeking more 
qualified Negroes, Rusk said. He ex- 
plained: 

“The biggest sigle burden that we 
carry on our backs in our foreign 
relations in the 1960s is the problem 
of racial discrimination here at home. 
There is just no question about it. 

“We are dealing with forty or 
fifty new countries that have become 
independent since 1945, and we are 
living through a decade of readjust- 
ment of the relationships between 
Western Europe and the rest of the 
world — a decade when the white 
race and the non-white races have 
got to re-examine and readjust their 
traditional relationships. 

“Our attitude on a question of this 
sort is of fundamental importance 
to the success of the foreign policy 
of the United States.” 

Rusk said Americans must work 
zealously to remove the burden of 
racial discrimination and that “one 
of the first things we must do is 
ensure that our own Department and 
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our own Foreign Service prove them- 
selves on this point.” 

To point up the magnitude of the 
problem, Herman Pollack, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Per- 
sonnel, pointed out ‘that the Depart- 
ment has 4,570 civil service employ- 
ees of whom 1,064 are Negroes. 

However, he said 85 per cent of 
the Negroes are in the bottom ranks 
(GS 5 or lower), earning $5,830 or 
less. The highest ranking Negro civil 
service employee was a GS 13 (in 
the $10,000 to $12,000 pay bracket). 

The top civil service bracket is 
GS 18 with annual pay of $18,500. 

Pollack also said that estimates 
based on a “head count” indicated 
that of 3,732 Foreign Service officers, 
17 are Negroes; of 1,140 Foreign 
Service Reserve officers, 3 are Ne- 
groes, and of 3,527 members of the 
Foreign Service Staff (secretarial and 
clerical), 38 are Negroes. 

Pollack pointed out that past racial 
discrimination is not the sole cause 
of the paucity of Negroes in the pro- 
fessional services of the Department. 

He said that of 59 students from 
predominantly Negro colleges who 
took the Foreign Service Exam in 
December 1959, not one passed. The 
examination is given and scored with- 
out knowlede of the race of the 
examinee, 

Administrators of the predomin- 
antly Negro colleges were asked to 
help determine whether the top-rank- 
ing Negro students have been shun- 
ning the examination, or whether 
there are steps the colleges should 
take to better prepare their students 
for such examinations. 

Speaking for conference partici- 
pants, Dr. Jerome Holland, President 
of Hampton University, praised the 
Department for calling the confer- 
ence. He said it was “a laudable ef- 
fort” to make real progress against 
a serious problem. 

After day-long discussions, the 
conferees made these recommenda- 
tions to the Department: 

1. Launch a campaign to make it 
known that qualified Negroes are 
wanted, 

2. Appoint Negroes to “high level 
policy positions” in the Department 
so as to inspireb right Negro young- 
sters to train for work in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

3. Use Negroes as recruiters, both 
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at predominantly-Negro and at inte- 
grated colleges. 

4. Immediately place more quali- 
fied Negroes in middle and high-level 
posts by making Foreign Service Re- 
serve appointments, 

5. Survey Negro Foreign Service 
Reserve appointees now working in 
State and such related agencies as 
the United States Information Agen- 


cy and the International Cooperation. 


Administration (ICA) to see if some 
merit lateral transfer into the Foreign 
Service. 

7. Do not compromise with quali- 
ty or make any special concessions 
of competence as a favor to Negroes, 
but the examination procedure ought 
to be investigated to determine whe- 
ther it automatically excludes cate- 
gories of persons who are potentially 
valuable Foreign Service officers. 

8. That predominantly-Negro col- 
leges be advised as to any special 
courses or curriculum materials that 
might better prepare students for 
Foreign Service careers, 

9. That Negro youngsters be in- 
cluded in the summer student trainee 
program of the Department. 

Roger Jones, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Administration, pledged 
the Department’s immediate and en- 
thusiastic attention tot he recommen- 
dations. 

“We must notl et the momentum 
engendered here today fade away.” 
he said. 

Jones asked the following persons 
to serve on a liaison committee to 
continue contact between the Depart- 
ment and the conferees, and to make 
periodic assessments of the Depart- 
ment’s progress: Dr, Holland: Dr. 
Albert Dent. President of Dillard 
Universitv, New Orleans; Dr. Ken- 
neth Clarke, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, City Collese of New York, and 
Dr. John A. Davis, Executive Di- 
rector, American Society of African 
Culture. 

Carl T. Rowan, former Minneap- 
olis newspaperman and now Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Statef or Pub- 
lic Affairs. was modreator of the ses- 
sion at which the conferees made 
their recommendations, 

The conference was arranged by 
Richard K. Fox, Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel. Mr. Fox, former assistant 
director of the Minnesota State 


FEPC, is devoting much of his time 


to helping the Department reach the 
personnel goals outlined by Secretary 


Rusk, 


The following persons also parti- 
cipated in the conference: 

Dr. William Trent, Executive Di- 
rector, United Negro College Fund; 
John H. Johnson, Publisher, Ebony 
and Jet Magazines; Whitney Young, 
Executive Director-Designate, Nation- 
al Urban League; Dr. Jesse R. Otis, 
Division of Social Sciences, Tuskegee 
University; Dr. Stephen J. Wright, 
President, Fisk University; Miss Dor- 
othy Height, President, National 
Council of Negro Women; A. Philip 
Randolph, Chairman, National Negro 
Labor Council; John Sengstacke, 
President, National Negro Publishers 
Association, Publisher, Chicago De- 
fender; 


George Culberson, President, Na- 
tional Association of Intergroup Re- 
lations Officials; Saal Lesser, Execu- 
tive Director, Encampment for Citi- 
zenship; Dr. Clarence Senior, New 
York; Dr. Jeanne Noble, President, 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority; Dr. H. 
O'Hara Lanier, Phelps-Stokes Fund; 
Dr. Benjamin Mays, President, More- 
house College; Jackie Robinson, Vice 
President, Chock Full O’Nuts: Rev- 
erend J. Oscar Lee, Executive Direc- 
tor, Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations, National Council of 
Churches; Dr. Charles H. Thompson, 
Dean, Graduate School, Howard Uni- 
versity ; 

Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Howard University; Dr. Martin 
Jenkins, President, Morgan State 
College: Dr. Marvin Wachman, Pres- 
ident, Lincoln University, Lincoln, 
Pennsylvania: Harold Flemming, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, Potomac In- 
stitute; Dr. Charles B. Goodlett, San 
Francisco 15, California; Dr, Charles 
Wesley, President, Central State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio; Dr. John 
W. Davis, Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts ; 
Dr. Rufus E. Clement, President, At- 
lanta University; Cliff MacKay, Fdi- 
tor, Afro-American Newspapers: 

C. Roger Wilson, Grand Pole- 
march, Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity: 
I. Gregory Newton, Grand Basileus, 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity: Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Hale, President, Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity: James Hicks. Edi- 
tor, St. Louis Argus; Mrs. Anna A. 
Hedgeman. Consultant, Division of 
Higher Education, Congregational 
and Christian Churches; Mrs, Rosa 
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Gragg, President, National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs; Miss 
Francisca Bou, Assistant Director, 
Migration Division, Department of 
Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; Lindsay H. White, Associate 
Director, Crossroads Africa. 


PARKWAY CENTER 

The staff of the newly organized 
center for Psychosocial Adjustment 
met at the center recently to create 
a therapeutic and remedial program 
for children and adults with emotion- 
al disturbance and mental problems. 
The Parkway Associates Center is 
staffed by five young Negro Phila- 
delphians, all competently trained at 
the finest American and European 
universities. Arthur Norman, Psy- 
chologist, and former professor at 
West Virginia State College is the 
Director. Wyatt V. Callahan, Associ- 
ate Director, Social Service specialist 
and specialist in the education of 
mentally retarded, Another. Associate 
Director is Milton M. James, sociol- 
ogist and Atypical Child specialist. 
Serving as Consultants are Dr. An- 
thony Morgan, M.D., and Dr. James 
D. Nelson, Psychiatrist and Neurol- 
ogist. 

The Center is established in large 
and tastefully furnished quarters at 
1929 Callowhill Street, a full block 
off the beautiful Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, and just down the street 
from the Youth Study -Center. The 
Center is further strategically located 
within easy access of the Municipal 
Court, Children’s Reception Center. 
and many other leading cultural and 
educational institutions. 

The Parkway Associates’ Center is 
equipped to serve the community in 
the following areas: Educational, vo- 
cational, and Family Counseling, Psy- 
chological Testing: Atypical Child 
Service (Gifted child, Retarded child, 
Emotionally Disturbed child) ; Adult 
Group Therapy. The Center plans a 
summer day camp for problem chil- 
dren, to be instituted in the summer 
of 1962. The Register of Names for 
this camp is partially completed. 

This fall the Parkway Associates 
Center will present Adult seminars in 
child rearing, family relations, geri- 
atrics or the psychology of old age. 

The Parkway Associates Center 
will work cooperatively with minis- 
terial eroups and other civic groups. 
especially in the north central area of 
Philadelphia, in an attempt to alle- 
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viate the problems of delinquency. 
The Center also will work with un- 
derprivileged families in their ad- 
justment to city living. 

Because of years of expert train- 
ing and academic discipline, the 
staff is interested in research and, 
therefore, the center is interested in 
obtaining a Ford Foundation grant 
to aid the Center in the above men- 
tioned areas. 

This is the first psychological cen- 
ter of its kind in the Negro com- 
munity and is unique in the State 
of Pensnylvania. Anyone interested 
in the work of the Center should con- 
tact the staff at 1929 Callowhill 


Street, 


University of Nigeria 
By Marguerite Cartwright 


The University of Nigeria, located 
in Nsukka in the Eastern part of the 
country, was brought into being on 
the intiative of the Nigerians them- 
selves. The idea of having a uni- 
versity had its origin in the 1954 
Report of the International Bank 
Mission. One of the recommenda- 
tions at that time was that: “a full- 
fledged university be established in 
the Eastern Region without delay.” 

Under the sponsorship of the U.S.- 
educated Premier, Dr. Namdi Azik- 
(now Governor General), the 
Regional Government proceeded to 
translate this idea into action. Dr. 
Azikiwe and the then Minister of 
Education sought technical assistance 
and guidance from UNESCO, the 
Inter-University Council in the U.K., 
and the I.C.A. in the United States. 

The outcome was a study mission 
composed of a representative of the 
British 1.U.C., plus President Han- 
nah and Dean Taggart of Michigan 
State University, in behalf of 1.C.A. 
This resulted in recommendations 
and guidance toward further plan- 
ning. This detained report was sub- 
mitted to the Regional Government. 

At the next meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, the Law was passed setting 
up the University Council — the 
administrative and executive  six- 
member body created to carry out 
the necessary planning and organi- 
zation, 


It has been 


iwe 


my privilege to have 
been the one American selected by 


this 


Dr. 


serve with 
American, 


the 
group 


Nigerians to 
(the other 
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Academic procession at laying of cornerstone of New University of Nigeria, 


Nsukka, Eastern Nigeria. 


Front row: Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard 


University, Dr. Kenneth Dike, Principal of University College of Ibadan, Ni- 
geria; Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, Member of the Provisional Council, Uni- 


versity of Nigeria. 


Eldon Johnson, President of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, was the 
choice of the I.C.A.). Dr, Azikiwe 
is the chairman. The British repre- 
sentative is Dr, S. J. Fulton princi- 
pal of one of England’s largest uni- 
versities, and the group is completed 
by two Nigerian scholars, Dr. Ike- 
jiani, first African chairman of the 
Nigerian Railway Corporation, and 
Dr. Elias, the Federal Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


The Council has met quarterly at 
the university site, where we, as the 
highest governing body, confer, plan, 
and make decisions regarding build- 
ing, staffing, administration, and all 
of the multiple activities which keep 
the school going. This is, of course, 
no small responsibility, since we 
shall soon have spent some seven 
million pounds, or twenty million 
dollars, 


Rows and rows of new buildings 
have gone up, faculty quarters, stu- 
dent blocks, classrooms, and admin- 
istrative offices. A 400,000-volume li- 
brary and a science building are un- 
derway. In the fall of 1960, we ad- 
mitted our first class. Staffing has 
been one of the more serious respon- 


sibilities. Currently, we have Indian, 
African, British, U.S., and Irish on 
our faculty, and we have taken great 
pride in the international flavor this 
has afforded. Our senior lecturer in 
physical culture is Mal Whitfield, 
former Olympic Champion and a 
U.S, Negro. 

It has been a great source of in- 
spiration and gratification to have 
personally participated in the ven- 
ture, and I am proud of the active 
role I have been able to play. I feel 
that the result will be a development 
encompassing the best in the two 
great Western systems of education, 
with appropriate adaptation to Ni- 
gerian needs. Greatly admired has 
been the U.S. Land Grant system of 
education, and we have used this 
means of financing and placing em- 
phasis on training in vocational 
skills. 

We have now entered our second 
year, and look forward to the Con- 
vocation which will inaugurate our 
first Chancellor on November 16. 
One of our big moments came with 
the cornerstone laying by Britain’s 
Princess Alexandra a year ago, and 
now, on this occation, we plan to 
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extend invitations to leaders in ed- 
ucation throughout the Western and 
English-speaking world. 


PARTIAL LISTING OF NEGRO 
APPOINTEES IN KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 


(In alphabetical order) 

Kermit Bailer of Detroit—Attorney 
Advisor, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency 

James Banks of Washington, D.C.— 
Chief, Rehabilitation and Prbject 
Management Division, Urban Re- 
newal Administration 

Harry Bass of Wisconsin—Informa- 
tion Expert, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Virginia Battle of Boston — White 
House Secretary to Harris Wof- 
ford 

George Carter of New York City — 
Acting Deputy Director, Office of 
African Programs, Peace Corps 

Lisle C. Carter of New York — Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Arthur Chapin of New Jersey — 
Minority Groups Consultant, De- 
partment of Labor 

Mercer Cook of Washington, D.C.— 
Ambassador to Niger 

Roy Davenport of Washington, D.C. 
—Special Assistant to Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Army for Personnel 

Charles Duncan — Chief, Appellate 
Division, U.S. Attorney's Office, 
District of Columbia. 

John B. Duncan of Washington, D.C. 
Commissioner, District of Colum- 
bia 

Alice Dunnigan of Washington, D.C. 
— Education Consultant, Presi- 
dent’; Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

G. Franklin Edwards of Washington, 
D.C. — Member, Advisory Board, 
National Capital Transportation 
Agency 

Delmas Escoe of Kansas City, Mis- 
scuri — Attorney Advisor, Veter- 
ans Administration 

Richard Fox of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota — Employment Management 
Relations Specialist, Department of 
State 

Andrew Hatcher of San Francisco— 

Associate White House Press Secre- 
tary 


Dr. Grace L. Hewell of New York — 
Program Coordination Officer, De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Oliver W. Hill of Richmond, Virgin- 
ia — Assistant to the Commission- 
er, Inter-group Relations Service, 
Federal Housing Administration 

George Holland — Manager, Bene- 
fits Office, Veterans Administration 

John Hope of Atlanta, Georgia — 

Special Assistant for Federal Em- 
ployment, President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty 

Cyril E. King of Washington, D.C.— 
Government Secretary of the Vir- 
gin Islands 

John Morrow of Washington, D.C. 
—Alternate Delegate to the United 
Nations (temporary) 

Charles Nelson of Washington, D.C. 
—Director of Program and Devel- 
opment Coordination, Peace Corps 

Judge James B. Parsons of Chicago 
U.S. District Judge, Illinois (nom- 
inated ) 

Cecil Poole of San Francisco—U.S. 
Attorney for Northern California 

Frank D. Reeves of Washington, 
D.C.—Special Assistant to the 
President 

Mrs. Dolly L. Robinson of New York 
City — Assistant to the Director 
of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Spottswood W. Robinson of Rich- 
mond, Virginia —- Commissioner, 
Commission on Civil Rights 

Carl T. Rowan of Minneapolis — 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs 

Christopher C, Scott of Los Angeles 
—Deputy Assistant Postmaster for 
Transportation 

Jake Simmons, Jr., of Oklahoma — 
Regional Defense Oil and Gas 
Specialist, Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 

Dr. Mabel Murphy Smythe of New 
York — Member. U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, Department of State 

Azie Taylor — Administrative As- 
sistant to the Executive Director, 
President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity 

Walter Edward Washington of Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Executive Director. 
National Capital Housing Author- 
ity 
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George L. P. Weaver of Washington, 
D.C. — Assistant Secretary of 
Labor 

Robert C. Weaver of New York 
City — Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency 

Dr. Samuel Z. Westerfield of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia — Associate Director 
of Debt Analysis, Department of 
the Treasury 

Clifton R. Wharton on San Francis- 
co — Ambassador to Norway 

John Wheeler of Durham — Mem- 

ber, President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity 

Frank Whitaker of Pittsburgh—Spe- 

cial Assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce 

Jerry Whittington — White House 
Secretary to Ralph Dungan 

Eddie M. Williams of Memphis — 
Protocol Officer, Office of the Chief 
of Protocol, Department of State 

Franklin Williams of San Francisco 
—Special Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Peace Corps 

Howard Woods of St. Louis—Mem- 
ber, President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity 


WE NEED AT LEAST 
20,000 
ONE-DOLLAR 
CONTRIBUTION 


MEMBERSHIPS 
FOR THE A.S.N.L.H. 
TO DO A GOOD JOB 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
DOLLAR TODAY 


to 
A.S.N.L.H. Dollar Memberships 
from others. 


ASSOC, FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


PLEASE GIVE US 
YOUR NEW ADDRESS 
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Also, let us know if you are will- ee 
1538 9TH STREET, N.W. ae 
WASH. 1, D.C. en 
HObart 2-0313 
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A Negro In Japan=The Day I Met Joanie 


By Franz Spelman, APO 323 
San Francisco 


It was summertime in Japan and 
the sun was a hot 96, late July 1961. 
Almost everywhere one went he 
would have heard the name Joann 
Mcllwain or they would hear, “Have 
you seen Joanie?” 


| had seen the papers and the TV 
shows but I never really expected to 
see Japan's Joanie until I made the 
turn on “M” Avenue. 


| was off the main beat to down- 
town Tokyo, My car was running hot 
so | was trying to get away from the 
center of traffic. 

| took a left turn, then a right 
and drove for about three miles. The 
big city with the line of cars running 
bumper to bumper thinned out. The 
cars got few, from the crowded gaud- 
y to the peaceful, restful driving 
condition, 


wrong 


My car was running cool now. The 
gas tank was half full so what did I 
care if I drove a few miles out of 
the way? I was seeing Japan, and 
what American didn’t enjoy seeing 
Japan! 

1 had driven about ten miles on the 
outskirts of the world’s largest city. 
My car was running perfect now. 

Up ahead I saw a crowd of people. 
Looking closer I saw that the people 
were students. I slowed down and 
stopped for a light. The students saw 
me, 

One of the students asked, “Where 
are you going?” 

I said “I am going home!” 

“Going home?” asked the bewil- 
dered student. “Is your home not 
America?” 

I answered, “No, my home is now 
Japan!” 

“And how long have you made 
your home here?” asked the inquisi- 
tive student. 

“Almost two years now,” 
swered, 

“Is this your first visit to Inter- 
national Christian University?” 


I an- 


“Yes, as a matter of fact, | came 
here quite by accident. Nevertheless, 
| would like to know and see more 


of your school. How many nationali- 
ties do you have represented here?” 

“Oh, about ten or more. Would 
you like to meet some of the stv- 
dents?” 

“Of course!” 

The student smiled and asked, 


“Have you ever met or read about 


one of the most popular students 
on this campus who is from your 
country? And she might he from 
your home town.” 

I said, “I don’t think so.” 

“Well, please come over to the 
campus right now and I will intro- 
duce you to the one girl on this cam- 
pus from your country that has done 
most to help the students understand 
race difficulties and has aiso taugnt 
modern dancing and entertained us.” 

“What is the girl’s name?” 

The student smiled and said, “Her 
name is Joann Mcllwain or Joanie 
as we all call her.” 

I repeated in surprise, “Joann Me- 
Ilwain!” 

The student smiled again, bowed 
and dragged his hand from right to 
left across his body, bowed again and 
said, “Please drive over and [ will 
lead you to Miss MclIlwain.” 

I pulled over to the left and into 
a driveway that was lined with tall 
cedar trees for nearly one fourth of 
a mile, 

At the end of the trees was a circle 
that peeled off into Fourth Street. 
Back away from the circle about five 
hundred yards were the most striking 
buildings I'd seen anywhere in the 
world towering into the sky and cov- 
ering the land like many great art- 
ists’ masterpieces, 

Deep rooted pride bulged the chest 
of my student guide. He pointed to 
one building and then another. 

“This one is the Administration 
Building,” he’d say. This one is the 
church! Notice the church. See how 
the big cross towers to the sky, See 
the pool. Over there is our tennis 
course, and there is our park, Over 
there is Taizonsu, our campus gar- 
den.” 

As my new found friend led the 
way he pointed out all the important 


things he could seem to think of. 
Finally we came to a building that 
houses the club rooms, post office, 
bookstore, snack bar and the lounge. 
My friendly guide bowed and said, 
“Please wait here in the lounge.” I 
sat down in one of the large loung- 
ing chairs and admired the lounge 
that compared to any I'd seen in a 
Western Society, There seemed to 
have been as many Americans com- 
ing in and going out of the lounge 
as there were other nationalities. Af- 
ter about five minutes my friendly 
guide returned with a neatly built, 
pretty, sad-eyed Coed who appeared 
to be in her early twenties, She 
bowed in the fashion of the people 
that she studied with. 


She asked, “And who may you 


be?” 

I explained that I was a public re- 
relations man for an American Writ- 
ers Group in Japan. 


Joann smiled and said, “Oh, so 
you have come to write a story about 
our University. If so, I hope I can 
help you.” 


I said, “No, indeed, I found your 
school by accident and your friends 
felt that since I did not know you or 
hadn't seen you that this was the 
crime of crimes and dragged me in! 
But I'd certainly like to know more 
about you.” 


“Oh! Well, that won't be difficult. 
I suppose my friends have already 
told you quite a bit.” 


“Not so much.” 


“Well, I felt a need for the people 
of this country to understand me as 
an individual and to understand my 
race and our problems. Some of the 
people in other countries, as well as 
in America, classify all Negroes in 
one particular group. Such as, All 
Negroes are inferior and have less 
education; they are not sanitary, etc. 
Should I say more? I am sure you 
know about this. I have hence tried 
to give a true picture of the Negro 
and to tell about the different classes 
and to also comment on race rela- 
tions in the South in that I partici- 
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pated in ‘sit-in demonstrations’ ~ 
Miss Mcllwain’s talk was easy and 
smooth. Her diction was perfect and 
her manners were like unto the very 
best in any college or university I'd 
seen in my many years as a college 
professor and a student of some of 
America’s finer institutions. 


Her hair was beautifully kept and 
her clothes were fine, cool summer 
cotton. After awhile Miss Mcllwain 
shrugged her shoulders and _ said, 
“Really, now, if you are a reporter 
snooping around and want really to 
know my ideas on race problems, I 
will give you an hour or more of 
my time. You seem to be a good sort 
of fellow and I would like to share 
my experience with the people.” 


I thanked her and felt very hon- 
ored. 


Miss MclIlwain was selected to 
study in Japan from her outstanding 
record at Johnson C. Smith Universi- 
ty in her home town of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, by the Commission 
on Ecumenicial Mission and Religi- 
ons, Presbyterian Church, USA, bet- 
ter known in the educational circles 
as J.Y.A. (Junior Year Abroad). At 
the International Christian Universi- 
ty, the pretty miss made her home in 
the second women’s dormitory. The 
high moral and social status of the 
students that befriended this scholar- 
ly miss, encouraged her to look for- 


Miss Jo Ann MclIlwain (2nd from left), pauses between classes with friends 
on the campus of International Christian University, in downtown Tokyo, Japan. 


ward to the day that she can add this 
experience to the inward nature of 
the high ideals of womanhood in 
all areas of human relations. 

“They don’t have sororities here 
at I.C.U., but when I go back to 
Johnson C, Smith I expect to pledge 
to one of the fine groups that ad- 
vance high ideals among women. I 
have not quite decided whether I 
wish to be a Delta or join up with 
the AKA’s, but a 21-year-old college 
woman has plenty time to look 
around and make sure of things.” 

I asked Miss Mcllwain, “How do 
you like Japan?” 

She smiled. Her sparkling eyes lit 
up like I had hit on her favorite 
subject. “Love is a thing that I have 
for Japan. In fact, from the very mo- 
ment I got off that British ship, The 
Orsova, I found the people very kind 
and generous. These people seem to 
love to go out of their way to make 
one feel comfortable here in Japan. 
They seem to get much joy from giv- 
ing of their time and energy in order 
to make one’s stay here a plessant 
one. I often write my family and tell 
them how very kind these people are 
to me.” 

“Do you come from a large fami- 
ly?” 

“Well, there is my father, a bi- 
shon in the Church of God and mv 
mother, my 16-year-old brother and 
my 19-year-old sister.” 


“What do you like best about your 
traveling?” 

“Like best? Oh, I would say meet- 
ing people! I like to meet people. 
This is a good source of knowledge 
and too, I can see all the places I 
always wanted to see, like Columbo, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, iiong Kong, 
England and all these wonderful 
places.” 

“Have you felt any prejudices 
since you left the United States?” 

Miss Mcllwain snapped, “Definite- 
ly not! The people have been very 
intelligent everywhere I’ve been and 
may I add, particularly in Japan. 
I’ve not felt even the slightest sien 
of any form of prejudice in Japan. 
Of course, this is my individual ex- 
perience.” 

“Have you lived in any Japanese 
homes since you have been here?” 

“Sure, I have lived with various 
friends at their request in all parts 
of Japan and | think the homes of 
Japan are wonderful!” 


“What about the food?” 

“The food at first was sort of 
strange to me as it must have been 
to you, but I will say the Japanese 
food .is divine, that is, once you get 
the appreciation for it!” 

“What about the campus?” 

Miss MclIlwain asked, “You mean 
the campus here in Japan?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I suppose I'll tend to be 
a little biased in answering because 
I am a great lover of Japanese cul- 
ture. I love campus life, Although 
Japanese traditions and their way of 
life are influenced greatly by the out- 
side sources, the Japanese are still 
holding onto some of their traditions 
and customs. I hope that she will 
maintain some of her unique aes- 
thetic characteristics. The campus life 
is an international setting and to a 
degree helps one understand the 
peonles of the world.” 

“Would you like to return to Ja- 
pan again in the future and if so, 
whv and if not, why?” 

“Well, I would love to return be- 
cause the Japanese people have a 
uniaue character that interests me 
and I want to learn more about them 
throuch another longer stav. I have 
been treated very well and I hope to 
return as an English teacher.” 

“You’d like to be an English teach- 


er, is that so?” 
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“Yes, that’s correct, I partially sup- 
ported myself by teaching English 
and I enjoy it. so when I return | 
will be an English teacher. I hope 
in a Japanese school, after I have 
studied the language intensively.” 

“Do you ever get asked about race 
relations in the United States?” 

“Sure, and the people here are 
very concerned about this problem.” 

“What do they think of the sit-ins, 
wade-ins, and the Freedom Riders?” 

“Oh, they are on our side. They 
wish that they could ride with us!” 

Have you ever taken part in a sit- 
in or a Freedom Ride?” 

“The sit-in, yes; but the Freedom 
Riding technique has come up since 
| have been in Japan, But as soon as 
I get back, I think I'll take me a 
ride.” 

“What would you prove by taking 
a spin on one of those rides?” 

Miss Mecllwain gave me a sort of 
funny look and said, “World atten- 
tion to this outmoded custom, if no- 
thing else, but you know as well as 
I why, now don’t you?” 

As the day rolled along and the 
time ticked by, Miss McIlwain and 
I grew to be friends. We talked of 
home, our father ministers who had 
done so well in leading us to this 
stage in which we must act out our 
parts in complete intelligence. 

We had ice cream and American 


hot dogs and pointed out the new 
leadership that we must assume in 
order to stand up right with men 
of our time. 

My friend is on a boat somewhere 
now sailing around the world, but 
wherever she goes the people will 
turn and take a second look. They 
will know that there goes a young 
lady with a purpose in life. A new 
sort of freedom fighter that America 
has given birth to. 

Yes, she is sort of the keeper of 
the flame of freedom of all the peo- 
ples of the world. . 

I'll never forget that day — the 
day I met Joanie. 


COLORED RULERS 


By Geneva C, Turner 

HAILE SELASSIE (Concluded )— 

In the October issue of the Bulletin 
we pointed out a few facts about 
Haile Selassie’s country, Ethiopia, 
and about the Emperor, himself, and 
his education. In conclusion we shall 
present some facts about other 
phases of his life. 
HIS WORK 

The Emperor is a very hard work- 
er, He rises very early in the morn- 
ing, dresses, and goes to chapel for 
prayer. He then enters his small 
study and begins his day’s work even 
before breakfast which is about 8:30. 


Negro History Breakfast Program in New York City, Spring, 1961 — Left to 
right: Dr. Charles M. Shapp, Assistant District Superintendent, School Districts 
12, 13, 14—NYC; Dr. Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Guest Speaker; Mrs. Gertrude Robinson, New York Branch, ASNLH: 
Mrs. Joyce Phillips Austin, Assistant to the Mayor, NYC, Mistress of Ceremonies; 
Mrs. Ruth Whitehead Whaley, Secretary to Board of Estimates, NYC. 
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Here he carries on the work of the 
state, receives messages from his 
governors and chiefs, greets callers, 
and transacts his private ‘business. 
He works until 1 p.m., starts again at 
4, and ends his working day aat 8 
p.m. He presides at a Supreme Court 
twice a week. 


HIS FAMILY 

His family consists of his wife, 
Waizeru Menin, the Empress, two 
daughter, two sons, and nine grand- 
children. The Crown Prince, Asfa 
Wassen, received both European and 
American training, and will be the 
next king in case of his father’s 
death. His second son, Makonen, is 
his favorite and he conferred upon 
him the title of the Duke of Harrar. 
This is the Emperor’s second marri- 
age and there were no children by 
his first wife whom he lost by death. 
He is devoted to his present wife, 
however, and does not have other 
wives as is his privilege according to 
the customs of the Ethiopians. He 
lunches in private with his wife usu- 
ally, and spends the hours after 8 
p.m. with his family. 


HIS LEISURE 

The Emperor does not have much 
time for leisure, but has many ways 
to spend his spare hours. He takes 
an afternoon nap between 1 and 4 
p.m, and is free again after 8 p.m. 
He listens to radio news from all over 
the world and likes to hear classical 
music. Some weekends he takes trips 
to the country. He has many places 
in different parts of the Empire. 

Although he has many automobiles 
of the latest kinds, yet he has a 
stable full of beautiful horses. Since 
the lion is the symbol of his power, 
he has lions on the palace grounds, 
and also pet dogs. 

There is also an elaborate librarv 
in which he reads the latest books 
and periodicals of the world. Some- 
times he entertains at state or priv- 
ate dinners after which there are 
motion pictures. 


CONCLUSION 

Haile Selassie won the respect and 
admiration of everyone for his cour- 
age as he stood up to the force of 
the Italians in 1935-36. For thirtv- 
one years, amid ups and downs, he 
has been Emperor of his country. a 
real diplomat, and a protector of his 
people. He is today one of the first 
and foremost colored rulers of a 
very ancient country. 
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REPRINTED FROM THE 
LIBERATOR, VOL. 33, MARCH 6, 


1863, P. 40. 

The following lines (says the Old 
Colony Memorial,) the production of 
a negro contraband, unable to read 
or write, were composed on the Pro- 
clamation of President Lincoln. They 
were handed to us by Mr. Cornelius 
Bradford, who has recently arrived 
from the hospital at Hampton, hav- 
ing been discharged from his CO (E) 


on account of sickness: 


THE DAY OF JUBILEE 


Composed By Thomas Peck, Hamp- 
ton, Va., Near Fortress Monroe. 


In 1861 this great and glorious work 
begun; 

In 1863 brings four million their 
liberty ; 

Glory to God who has spared us to 
see 

This glorious day of Jubilee! 


Moses led the Israelites, 

But Joshua reached the place; 

Garrison commenced the glorious 
work, 

But Lincoln decides the case. 

We have suffered long, and were 
punished wrong, 

But now we see the light; 

The time has come, seventy years 
have won, 


And Lincoln will do all things right. 


We’ll thank him and praise him, 
And will ever agree 

In the great celebration 

Of the day we are free. 


Fremont is our friend, 
And that the nation can see, 
That Hunter is in favor 


Of the day of Jubilee. 


Massachusetts has doe nobly, 
And Andrew will be 
A great man in 


The year of Jubilee. 


New York has done well, 
But better she would be 
If she were in favor 


Of this great Jubilee. 


There is old Pennsylvania, 
She too has shed her blood, 
But her sons are opposed 
To the people’s being free. 


Old England has been growling, 

Old Spain has been gouty, 

But they both ought to see 

That France is in favor of the peo- 
ple’s being free. 


Bennett is a Democrat, 
And opposed is he 

To the great proclamation, 
Of the people’s being free. 


The Tribune is our friend, 
And ever will be 
In favor of the colored man 


Learning his A B C. 


Freedom is a good thing, 
Slavery is not fair; 

Thomas Peck was under the yoke 
Twenty-one year. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


The following schools are Institu- 
tional Members of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History: 

Virginia State College 


Petersburgh, Virginia 
Dr. Robert T. Daniel, President 


Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Dr. Samuel D, Witt Proctor, President 


Bethune-Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Dr. Richard V. Moore, President 


Knoxville College 
Knoxville 21, Tennessee 
Dr. James A. Colston, President 


Texas College 
Tyler, Texas 
Dr. Robert L. Potts, President 


Morehouse College 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Dr. Benjamin E, Mays, President 


Columbia College 

207 S. Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Dr. Mirron Alexandroff, President 


South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Dr. B. C. Turner, President 


SERVICE TO YOUTH 

a college, a student, his 
aun advisers should give 
consideration — its program 


‘its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of life and 


student activities, and 
available for education le 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COlL- 


LEGE offers all of these enpernentins 
to its students in the lergest me 
STATE COLLEGE is 
interdenominational and 
rectal in its opportunities and 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDATION 
Fer Information 


Registrar, Central State College 


Other Institutional Members 


White Rock Baptist Church 
Durham, North Carolina 


Doric Lodge No. 28, F & AM 
(Prince Hall Affiliation) 
Durham, North Carolina 
Mr. O. M. Thorpe, Jr. 
Worshipful Master 


Mount Vernon Baptist Church 
Durham, North Carolina 


Tobacco Workers International 
Union No. 208 

Durham, North Carolina 

Mr. Walter O. Daye, President 


Durham Classroom Teachers 
Association 

Durham, North Carolina 

Mrs. Eva L. Merritt, President 


Mutual Savings and Loan 
Association 


Durham, North Carolina 


Mr. and Mrs. James H. Seamans 
1415 Bivins Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 


Dorcas Masonic Lodge No. 460 
Durham, North Carolina 
Mr. J. W. Barnes, Worshipful Master 


North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham, North Carolina 
Dr. A. Elder, President 


Tobacco Workers International 
Union No 204 
Durham, North Carolina 


Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
Durham, North Carolina 


The Guzman Family, Tuskegee 
Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 


Fort Valley State College 
Fort Valley, Georgia 
Dr. C. V. Troup, President 
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Daughters of Dorcas Club 
Durham, North Carolina 


Dr. J. H. Taylor, Chairman 
Committee on Arrangements, 46th 

Annual Meeting of ASNLH 
Durham, North Carolina 
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LETTER TO COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Dear Mr. President: 


The social studies are the weakest link in education in 
the United States. Related subjects are based frequently 
upon a history designed to accommodate a point of view 
which does not offend unscientific beliefs concerning 
racial superiority and inferiority. From this basic social 
education have come the propaganda and prejudice 
which justify the false stereotypes of race and resulting 
patterns of segregation. From this education also has 
come a social order which denies the inherent equality of 
each individual; thereby creating a vicious circle, out of 
which escape from environmental factors that debase the 
individual is all but impossible. 

The total nature of knowledge abhors an educational 
system which claims scientific preeminence but evades 
the scientific method in major areas of education. Even 
the scientific preeminence of a nation is suspect when 
that nation systematically throttles a part of its educa- 
ional and scientific potential because of racial prejudice. 
The struggle today is not alone that of the victims of ra- 
cial prejudice; it is also a struggle for survival among 
nations in a highly competitive world. In this struggle, 
the total excellence of national population will be the 
decisive factor, Propaganda and wishful thinking will 
constitute an ineffective crutch. 

We realize that enlightened colleges are attacking the 
problems related to educational truth. On the other 
hand, there are some institutions which contribute to the 
production of a social order which seeks to perpetuate 
racial inequalities. The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History works with educational institu- 
tions in the attempt to promote historical and sociologi- 
cal truth, which is basic to the validity of the premises of 
all social sudies. It goes without saving that the major 
part of this work must be done by the colleges and edu- 
cationgl leaders. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory seeks to coordinate and assist the work of colleges 
in the creation of a body of history prodrced by the sci- 
entific method. We hope our publications will be a 
clearing-house for the scholarly work of your instructors 
and researchers. We invite your staff to participate in 


the scholarly deliberations at our annual meetings, held 
at various centers of learning.* 

Finally, since the Association has no foundation sup- 
port and depends entirely upon the voluntary efforts of 
educators, we are soliciting a contribution of fifteen dol- 
lars ($15.00) which will pay for an institutional mem- 
bership for one year in A.S.N.L.H., plus a listing of your 
institution for one year in the Negro History Bulletin. 
The listing in the Bullet‘n can include only three things: 

1. Name of Institution, 

2. Address of school, 

3. Name of President (or Dean) (or Registrar). 

As the Bulletin has its principal circulation in libraries 
and secondary schools, these listings might have adver- 
tising value 

Sincerely yours, 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY, Ine. 

Albert N. D. Brooks 


Secretary-Treasurer 


* Annual Meeting ASNLH—Octob:r 12-14, 1961 
North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 
Principal speakers: John Hope Franklin and 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
* 

The above letter to college presidents should be of in- 
terest to anyone who is interested in Arverica’s educa- 
tional and national progress. Political parties are sroups 
of people who have similar ideas on ho~ governments 
should be run. Hate groups like the white citizens’ 
councils are composed of those who believe in r-cial 
superiority and inferiority. The lives of us all are influ- 
enced by the beliefs of other people. Fducational pro- 
srams (even those which miseducate) shape beliefs and 
determine attitudes, 

Are Americans to be educated or miseducated? It is 
time for us, as individuals, to take a permanent stand on 
the side of truth, so that we might “win the last war,” 
even if we lose “a battle” here and there. 

One thing is certain, a nation weakened by prejudice 
will never win the last war, and that war might come 
sooner than we think. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK: FEBRUARY 11-18, 1962 
“NEGRO HISTORY AND A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM" 
BUY AND WEAR THE 1962 PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON! 
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